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— Portrait of the Week— 


THE UNITED STATES, BRITAIN AND FRANCE delivered 
notes to Moscow offering to negotiate the prob- 
lem of Germany, but warning the Soviet Union 
that a violation of Allied rights in Berlin would 
have ‘unforeseeable consequences.’ In another 
pronouncement, made in Washington, the United 
States told the Soviet Union that it would never 
accept, and was prepared to veto, any plan for a 
‘troika’ control of the United Nations. Dr. 
Adenauer rejected Herr Willy Brandt’s suggestion 
of an international conference on ‘German 
reunification. 
* 


IN A DEBATE on the Government's economic policy 
Mr. Gaitskell told the- Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he could expect no trade union 
support for a programme of wage restraint after 
his surtax relief and refusal to tax capital gains 
and restrain dividends. Mr. Harold Wilson 
observed that even the Times had recognised that 
our economic policies, internal and external, had 
broken down, ‘and when the Times recognises a 
truth you can be pretty sure it is something which 
has been self-evident for years.’ Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd’s emergency measures were still not 
revealed and nothing was vouchsafed about 
whether or not or how or when Britain would 
enter the Common Market. Meanwhile the heads 
of government of the six present members agreed 
on steps towards closer political unity, and Mr. 
Sean Lemass said that if Britain went into the 
Common Market the Irish Republic would go in 
too. 
* 


ONE THOUSAND BOAC maintenance workers decided 
to continue their strike at London Airport, in 
spite of an agreement to return to work negotiated 
by their union’s national officials. Now that every- 
body had learned what had been going on in the 
ETU, the TUC decided to inquire into it, while 
the ETU executive, still Communist-dominated, 
continued to cold-shoulder the lawfully elected 
general secretary, and to whittle down his powers. 
The Government instituted an inquiry into why 
shipowners have been having their ships built 
abroad rather than at home. Mr. Frank Cousins 
held the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
for unilateral nuclear disarmament. The cost of 
living continued to go up. 


* 


PRESIDENT BOURGUIBA OF TUNISIA said that the 
time had come for the French to get out of the 
naval base of Bizerta, and set about blockading 
it. There was fighting between government troops 
and Communist guerrillas in South Vietnam, and 
between Katanga armed police and United 
Nations Indian troops in the Congo. The Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia told the National 
Democratic Party that a general strike ‘would be 
crushed by force’; at a meeting of the party in 
Bulawayo Mr. Joshua Nkomo said that the British 
Government should be asked to intervene: 
‘strikes and riots would happen because of the 
behaviour of Sir Edgar Whitehead’s government.’ 


* 


SIX PEOPLE WERE KILLED and many injured in a 
train crash in Lancashire. The Minister of 
Education said that there would be yet another 
school examination—the Certificate of Secondary 
Education, for children below GCE standard. 
Major Gagarin went home, and Pravda said that 
his visit had been ‘a factor of political importance 
for Britain.’ Various British newspapers assured 
our American allies that we hadn’t given him the 
glad hand because we were a lot of sloppy 
Commies but because he was a nice chap and so 
were we. The police forbade the launching of a 
seven-foot-six rocket by boys and science masters 
at Rossall School, and the girls’ school was left 
unnamed at which, according to a speaker at the 
BMA’s annual conference, yellow golliwogs were 
worn by the girls who had lost their virginity, ‘like 
girls used to wear colours for swimming and 
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ON THE MARGIN 


EFENDING his administration’s record to the 

1922 Committee, the Prime Minister pointed 
out that the margin between what would pass for 
success, vindicating past policies, and what could 
be denounced as failure, demonstrating those 
policies to have been misguided, is very small— 
even smaller, proportionately, than Mr. Micaw- 
ber’s. ‘Annual income twenty pounds, annual 
expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, result 
misery’: it is the ought-and-six on Britain’s pro- 
duction costs, pricing us out of markets, that is 
doing the damage. Mr. Macmillan can also claim 
that the Government is not in complete control 
of its economic destinies. It cannot dictate, or 
even adequately forecast, economic changes 
abroad. And although in theory the Gov- 
ernment can do more to promote (or prevent) 
changes at home, Conservatives pledged to free 
enterprise cannot readily use some of the weapons 
available to a Socialist administration. In any 
case, there are not even the beginnings of agree- 
ment among its expert advisers on what courses 
to take: the remedies prescribed for our ills are 
grotesquely varied. 

Still, there are certain points upon which it 
ought to be possible to agree; the first being the 
nature of the malady. And a significant illustra- 
tion of what has gone wrong with the country’s 
economy, and why, was provided in the Com- 
mons last week by the Minister of Transport, in 
the debate on shipbuilding. 

The shipbuilding industry is not, admittedly, 
wholly representative; but its weaknesses fairly 
reflect the weaknesses of the country’s economy 
as a whole. For twenty years, Mr. Marples said, 
the industry has enjoyed the most prosperous 
time in its history; but recently there have been 
some very disturbing trends. In the last two 
years the tonnage of ships launched for export 
from the UK compares ‘disastrously’ (Mr. 
Marples’s chosen word) with that of the UK’s 
European competitors; and, in spite of the 
obvious advantages and convenience of getting 
ships built at home, UK shipowners have found 
it increasingly ‘necessary’ (Mr. Marples, again) 


to go abroad to foreign firms. Foreign shipyards 
submit much lower tenders; they take less time 
to build the ships; and the British owner can have 
more confidence in their delivery dates. 

These facts are not in dispute. There are, of 
course, some shipyards here with excellent 
records, and there has been some improvement 
lately in the industry as a whole; but on balance 
the industry’s record is deplorable, and _ its 
prospects correspondingly gloomy. The reason is 
obvious: full order-books for the past twenty 
years have made for complacency here, at a 
time when the shipbuilders of Germany and 
elsewhere had to fight for their share of the 
market. It is tempting to put the blame on the 
Boilermakers and other unions with restrictive 
practices; but the existence of a Ted Hill is really 
more of a reflection on the employers than on 
the men who elected him. The employers, know- 
ing that their clients would pay more, were pre- 
pared to give way to the unions even on ridicu- 
lous claims; and the result is that restrictive 
practices are now so firmly embedded that British 
yards cannot hope to compete on level terms with 
shipbuilders on the Continent. 

Yet what did the Government do with the 
report on the industry, produced by the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research? That 
report was suppressed, because the employers— 
the men mainly responsible for the state of the 
industry—did not like it: they thought it unkind. 
Instead, a bowdlerised version was published, 
designed to spare them offence—and also, 
presumably, to enable the public to sleep un- 
disturbed a little longer. 

Now, the alarm clock has sounded in spite of 
the precautions; and next Tuesday Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd has to tell an awakened community what 
can be done. It is a tribute to the staying power 
of discredited ideas that he is still expected to 
revert to some old remedies, tried and found 
wanting, such as pushing up prices of goods at 
home by indirect taxation, in the hope that this 
will reduce home demand and thereby encourage 
the manufacturers to export. What are needed, 














80 
rather, are measures to lower prices: a reduction 
of the fuei tax would do more good for exports 
than any artificial restriction of the home market 
by indirect taxes. And there are several long- 
term projects which the Chancellor ought to 
initiate—some of which he referred to in his 

Commons speech on Tuesday night. 

The first is a new campaign against restrictive 
practices—among employers as well as in the 
unions.~It is obviously pointless to tell a boiler- 
maker that he must not fuss over his demarcation 
rights, when he reads in the papers that the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, to avoid being 
criticised as a monopoly, has for years kept 
secret its holding in Gallahers. The Restrictive 
Trade Practices Court. worthy though it is, is too 
encumbered; the lesson learned by industries 
waiting to go before it tends to be thai they 
need to modify, rather than to abandon. restric- 
tive practices of their own. Individual resale 
price maintenance, too, is still accepted. absurd 
anomaly though it is. Shop A gives the customer 
services, such as counter-advice and deliveries; 
Shop B offers self-service and no deliveries; 
naturally Shop A must charge more for its wares: 
how, then, can a manufacturer be justified in fix- 
ing a single price, regardless of the nature of the 
retail outlet? 

The second need is for a more ruthless attitude 
to the community’s lame-duck industries. The 
desirability of a Welfare State is generally con- 
ceded; but its continuance depends on the exis- 
tence of a steady surplus to pay for it—and a 
growing surplus, at that, for many branches 
of the Welfare State are currently undernour- 
ished: what they provide, as Professor Titmuss 
and others have been arguing, is often little more 
than a skeleton service, and much more needs to 
be spent if they are to be brought to reasonable 
efficiency. 

The State, therefore, cannot afford to carry 
unnecessary burdens. It cannot afford to subsi- 
dise industries which ought to be contributing 
their own share to the national surplus, or at least 
paying their way. The railways are the main 
worry: there are as yet no signs that Dr. 
Beeching’s promised purge is having effect. Coal, 
as we have been urging recently, is another 
industry which badly needs to be treated as an 
industry; not as a social service, a miners’ benefit 

’ fund. And the time has come to let the marginal 
farms go out of production, rather than retain 
them at such cost to the taxpayer. 

A third restorative would be to take the plunge 

‘ into Europe. In an admirable letter to the Times 
this week Lord Plowden and Sir Geoffrey Crow- 
ther point out that the central issue for Britain 

‘ today is, quite simply, how to increase exports; 

‘and ‘for a massive increase in our exports to be 

‘possible we require access to a mass market.’ To 
argue that the Commonwealth countries provide 
an alternative to the Six is simply to ignore the 

‘facts—even if they were willing to form a Com- 

‘ nonwealth Common Market, which they are not; 

‘he Canadians, as Mr. Marples mentioned in his 

_ deech, can quite blatantly discriminate against 

' gritain, when it happens to suit their pocket, 
without consultation or even notice to the 

Government here; and the Australians have not 
hesitated to cut Empire ties when the ties hap- 
pen to be a nuisance. Besides, going into Europe 

wauid mean letting a gust of fresh competitive 











wind play around our protected industries, and 
though this might make things difficult for a 
time, it would help to shake up those which can 
meet competition, and shake down those which 
can't. 

Some move, too, must be made towards the 
establishment of a national wages policy. There 
are obvious dangers; but even more obvious are 
the dangers of chronic wage inflation, which 
brings no benefit to the worker. makes life 
wretched for the pensioner, is a nuisance to the 
exporter and represents a chronic danger to the 
£. For a start, Lord Amory’s proposal in the 
Lords this week is worth considering—that the 
leaders of employers and trade union leaders 
should form a joint standing council for industry. 

Finally, there is a need for more realism on 
the Government’s part. The Opposition have 
derived much savage amusement from the proof 
that the Conservative freedom does not work, 
and from taunting Mr. Macmillan with his old 
never-had-it-so-good slogan; and it is hard to 
blame them, even if there is no indication that 
their own record would have been any better. 
Knowing how close Britain was to the Micawber 
margin, Mr. Macmillan was unwise to have tried 
to take political credit for the country’s pros- 
perity two years ago. He would have been unwise 
even if there were no risk of recurrent crisis; 
there was too much poverty and misery in the 
world for such an attitude to be tolerable—it 
was something to be quietly thankful for. not to 
boast about from the hustings: Whatever the 
Chancellor may have in store for us, therefore, 
he should not try to excuse the Government for 
past complacent self-indulgence. Nor should he 
preach the glories of self-sacrifice: it is obviously 
going to be necessary, but it should be accepted 
as a penance for past mistakes, not as a spartan 
virtue. What is needed—and Mr. Lloyd will 
restore some of his Government’s lost credit if 
he can provide it—is an infusion of plain, prag- 
matic economic common sense. 


The Benefactors 


MONG those busts that stare down sightlessly 
from the walls of our hospitals, room should 

now be found to commemorate two men who 
(though neither is a member of the medical 
profession) have done something to earn the 
gratitude of every hospital patient. The Minister 
for Health, Mr. Enoch Powell, and his shadow 
rival, Mr. Kenneth Robinson, are not the first 
politicians to refer to the needs of the patient; 
but never before have they so monopolised the 
attention of our legislators as they did in the 
debate on the National Health Service last week. 
Mr. Robinson complained of ‘inhuman though 
unintentionally inhuman’ hospital practices which 
regulate patients to the needs of the hospital 
routine rather than regulate the routine to the 
needs of patients—the call at six or earlier; the 
awed ritual of the consultant’s round; the out- 
patient ‘appointment system’ designed to ensure 
that the doctor is never kept waiting. And the 
Minister, so far from leaping to the profession’s 
defence, capped Mr. Robinson’s complaints with 
three of his own—noise in hospitals; the half- 
hour visiting period; and, most important of all, 
lack of ‘communications,’ so that patients and 
their relatives are not told about what is happen- 
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ing to them and why. These complaints are of 
long standing, but to have a Minister fully alive 
to them and bent on reform is something new. 

And such reforms will be only the begin- 
ning; for much more needs to be done if the 
NHS is to accomplish what it was established to 
do, and give a really comprehensive free service. 
In their The Genesis of the British NHS 
(Blackwell, 6s 6d.), John and Sylvia Jewkes 
point out that a service cannot really claim to 
be free unless its is readily available. Water is 
‘free, but for convenience most of us prefer to 
pay for it in order to have it piped in and on 
tap. But, as the Jewkeses point out, people 
are being increasingly driven (some would say, 
lured) to take private treatment because they can 
get it immediately, instead of having to work 
their way up long waiting lists. The Jewkeses go 
further, and suggest there 1s little evidence that 
the existence of the National Health Service has 
really improved the nation’s health services. For 
obvious reasons, no exact comparison can be 
made; we do not know what the health services 
would now be like if the 1948 Act had not been 
passed, or had been repealed. But at least there 
is evidence enough to show that we should not 
be complacent about its results—especially if 
those results are measured in terms of benefits 
to the sick, rather than of administrative stream- 
lining. 


Cape to Cairo 


PaTRON: Commonly a wretch who supports with 
insolence, and is paid with flattery 
N°: since Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, prob- 
ably, has a more subjective compilation 
appeared than Ronald Segal’s Political Africa 
(Stevens, £2 10s.), ‘a Who’s Who of Personalities 
and Parties.’ The ineffectual moderates get the 
most scathing treatment. Lawrence Katilungu, 
whom the Times has recently been running as an 
alternative to Kenneth Kaunda in Northern 
Rhodesia, is damned for accepting membership 
of the Monckton Commission—a decision which 
‘has undoubtedly eroded his political influence’: 
and Sir de Villiers Graaff is dismissed as ‘a 
gentleman farmer who breeds prize Friesians and 
has substantial family interests in property and 
finance. Under his leadership, the opposition 
United Party has failed consistently to oppose.’ 
On Verwoerd. Welensky and Whitehead (a trio 
separated only by Jaja Wachuku and Inuwa 
Wada) the biographer is hardly more scathing. 
Mr. Segal justifies himself and his assistant 
compilers by arguing, in his preface, that this is 
not a dictionary of politics ‘drained dry of all 
opinion. We believe that the domination of one 
race by another is wrong and stupid’; and he 
has since claimed that in any case, the comment 
is readily distinguishable, which is certainly true. 
But even those who mistrust Mr. Segal for his 
Africa South (and like it still less now «t is in 
exile) will find this work indispensable for its 
unravelling of political and personal strands, 
from Cairo to the Cape. 
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Change of Scene 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


1TH July 14 come and gone, the dead season 

has come to Paris, when unhappy husbands, 
abandoned by their families, wander distractedly 
through the streets looking for a grocer who has 
not locked up and gone to the seaside, too. Only 
chemists and bakers are compelled by law to take 
their holidays in turn and indicate on their shut- 
tered windows their nearest rival who is still on 
the job. Grocers, greengrocers, butchers and 
restaurant-keepers seem to prefer a conspiracy 
to be all away together, so that the Parisians who 
remain faithful to their streets live in fear of 
a diet of bread and tranquilliser. 


As the morally debilitating holiday habit 
spreads, events are less and less inclined to accept 
its yoke. They get out of hand at the end of July 
and sometimes gallop in August and September. 
The sceptical Frenchman suspects that they do 
not do it all by themselves, but that the men in 
authority, like the burglars, prefer the streets half 
empty when they want to get on with it, 


The President has now reopened negotiations 
with the Algerian rebel government after asking 
the nation not to let the Algerian problem weigh 
on its mind too much. Algeria, he has almost said, 
matters because it is in the way, rather than for 
its intrinsic importance. Decolonise so as to have 
your hands free! If the Algerians want to go off 
all on their own, God help them!, let them do it. 
After nearly seven years of war, three and a half 
of them conducted under his direction, this 
opinion shocks a great many people, especially 
those who have had to do the fighting, but it 
pleases those who are getting bored with their 
own patriotic conviction that nothing must be 
given away. The President is no doubt making a 
last bid to convince the rebel leaders that French 
co-operation can be enormously valuable to their 
country and that they must not presuppose that it 
will be always unconditionally there. He offered 
a similar choice to the black African territories in 
1958. Only Guinea chose resolutely to go it alone, 
though there are evidently strong parties for a 
similar course in some other ex-colonies. The 
President has at all events some weeks of much 
diminished public attention in which to attempt 
once again to end the war with the hope of co- 
Operation. 

This can scarcely be achieved without rousing 
some outcry, and it is far from certain whether 
it can be achieved at all. The diplomatic problem 
has been accentuated by Tunisia, the first of the 
Maghreb countries to be fred. President Bour- 
guiba is now forced to defend himself against the 
criticism that others are now getting freedom on 
better terms, and therefore to reopen the Bizerta 
question at a moment that is necessarily awkward 
for France. But then the slow evolution of France 
in the last three and a half years, however 
much the military revolt of April may retro- 
spectively explain it, has left problems to accumu- 
late and go sour. While the military situation 
improved, while money was poured into Algeria 
for many admirable as well as many destructive 
purposes, the political situation has moved against 
France. At the final count the Government will 


PARIS 


necessarily be asked if all the lives lost and 
expenditure were in vain. The summer holidays 
would be a good time to strike the bargain if it 
can be done in the time, though, alas, even if the 
bargain can be achieved before Paris comes 
alive again, the wind-up will take much longer. 

Against the bitterness that must arise the Presi- 
dent has reopened another theme—the ‘marriage 
of France’ to her century, the economic and 
technical development that has already permitted 
her to enter the Common Market without grave 
risk to her industry, though without as much 
advantage to her agriculture as her farmers think 
her due. Economic success is not usually the 
theme to which the President gives priority. When 
he does, it is a little like the broadcasts that Sir 
Winston Churchill delivered when he had to think 
as much of the forthcoming election as of the final 
stages of the war. As an officer who always hoped 
to see the French army technically and tactically 
in the lead, President de Gaulle should not really 
surprise us when he pitches on technical progress 
and industrial expansion as a sufficient reason to 
forget for the moment the still unsolved problem 
of Algeria, not to mention the mutiny of last 
April. But to call France’s attention to this 
economic perspective is also to point to the pre- 
occupations of her leaders before first Indo-China 
and then North Africa concentrated the lime- 
light on themselves—namely the creation of 
Europe. 

While the President has always refused to 
believe in the supra-nationalist approach, he has 
in his own way believed in the possibilities of 
uniting Europe. He is reported to have offered 


Prisoners Remembered 


By PETER BENENSON 


wo months ago the Observer gave up one 

of its pages to publishing an article called 
‘The Forgotten Frontiers.’ In it, I pleaded that 
something be done to stem the tide sweeping 
men into prison all over the world for no offence 
other than expressing their opinion. No one 
knew what the reaction to it would be. 

In the month which followed something like 
a thousand letters arrived from over thirty 
countries. Some came from organisations, others 
from individuals, some from famous names, 
others from unknowns. They were written in 
many styles and languages, but they all boiled 
down to the same thing: ‘What can we do to 
help?’ 

In Britain, which admittedly has a traditional 
fondness for individual liberty, and for ‘lost 
causes,’ the response has been amazing. Volun- 
teers, money and offers of all kinds of help have 
come rolling in. Thanks to this generosity, it 
has been possible to give flesh and bones to an 
idea—and to add a number of typewriters to one 
pen. Newspapers, magazines, television and radio 
stations all over the world have relayed the story; 
and an international organisation, called Appeal 
for Amnesty, 1961, now exists. 












in 1958 as one reason why he must come back to 
Office, that he was the only man who could drive 
through the streets of Paris with President 
Bourguiba. He might as well have said that he 
alone could entertain on behalf of France the 
President of West Germany. He has entertained 
both these men in the first half of this year and 
his German guest may have been more significant 
for the future than the African one. The two visits 
were at all events complementary, for it looks 
very much as if the role of the Common Market 
was amongst other things to give the European 
nations a substitute for colonial imperialism. To 
see the frontiers drop inside Europe undoubtedly 
provides a substitute for seeing them go up 
between countries and their former dependencies. 
It gives Europeans a sense of elbow-room though 
within a reduced space. 

France’s part in opening this new perspective 
was the work of the Fourth Republic. Although 
the ideas of men like Robert Schuman are only 
partially acceptable to the President, he has at 
least not tried to reverse the current. His latest 
broadcast is more implicitly than explicitly 
European, and his expressed attitude is less 
generous both than it used to be on African 
topics and than that of the founders of the Europe 
of the Six. This is no doubt partly due to the 
difficult diplomatic situation in which he finds 
himself and to the shift of the basis of his support 
inside France. He is now much less the hope of 
romantics, whether on the right or left, than the 
guarantor of security to the money-minded and 
non-political small man. His relations with both 
trade unions and parties have deteriorated. But 
in spite of its drawbacks the broadcast does look 
forward to a state of affairs when a view on to 
the Atlas mountains will not be the perpetual 
accompaniment of a walk through the French 
political scene. 


Naturally, a number of questions have been 
raised. For convenience, I will preface them with 
the country from which they—typically—come. 
First, the British point of interrogation: ‘Is not 
the problem so fantastically big that it is quite 
insoluble?’ 

{here are upwards of a million men and 
women at present suffering imprisonment because 
of the views they have expressed, or the religion 
which they have practised. They are spread 
around the world in no fewer than forty coun- 
tries, all members of the United Nations; and in 
one that is not—Mao Tse-tung’s China. Much 
the greatest number are in Asia. How many 
exactly are in Siberia and China cannot yet be 
said; but in case this fact should be received with 
smugness in the Western world, the total number 
of prisoners in South Vietnam, Thailand, South 
Korea and Formosa—all small countries—is 
proportionately many times higher than in either 
the Soviet Union or China. In America, though 
persecution is a term which cannot be fairly 
applied to the United States, the fact remains that 
there are at least a hundred people in prison in 
the South who would not be there if they lived in 
the North. In Europe the combined total in 
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Portugal, Spain, Greece and Turkey exceeds 
10,000. 

But there are several replies to the ‘British’ 
objection. First, one cannot write off the prob- 
lem as insoluble until one knows exactly what 
size it is. That is why it is so important that 
The Prisoner of Conscience Information Centre, 
set up by Appeal for Amnesty, 1961, has the 

cans—in manpower and finance—to complete 
ts card-index record system. It will take time, 
datience and care to list and check the name of 
every person suffering for his beliefs; but, it can 
be done. Years passed, but neither the name of 
Eichmann, nor those of his victims, were for- 
gotten. 

Second, even though some authoritarian 
regimes may be impermeable, most of them are 
susceptible to world opinion, particularly to 
enlightened opinion as expressed in influentiat 
newspapers with an international circulation. 
And though some governments may take 
precious little stock of what the British Parlia- 
ment or press may say, these same governments 
keep their ear very closely to the ground in other 
parts of the world. The Soviet Government is 
careful to measure its achievements against 
reactions in ‘uncommitted’ countries. General 
Franco is ever-watchful of the views of Latin 
American papers. 

The second objection is the ‘American’ one. It 
runs thus: ‘Is it not dangerously naive to bracket 
the sins of omission of the Western world with 
the sins of commission of the East?’ 

But suffering is suffering wherever it happens. 
When Rev. Ashton Jones was beaten up in 
Shreveport Gaol, Louisiana, last year, the pain 
he had to bear was not reduced by his know- 
ledge that, if President Eisenhower had been told 
of the incident, he would have disapproved. 
Besides, Appeal for Amnesty, 1961, once it 
started to make qualitative judgments about the 
relative goodness or badness of governments, 
would be finished as an international movement. 
It can only exist internationally so long as-it 
remains rooted to its principle: ‘we are con- 
cerned with the suffering of individuals, not with 
the political colouring of governments.’ 

To illustrate the danger of making compari- 
sons, consider the case of France.On the one hand 
the interference with personal freedom under the 


Fifth Republic is small compared with that in 
Soviet countries. On the other, a country with 
France’s great traditions of liberty ought to set 
a much better example than one with an un- 
interrupted history of despotism like Russia or 
China. Finally, there is the purely pragmatic 
answer. In existing world conditions, it would 
be truly naive to imagine that there would be 
any response at all in uncommitted countries, 
unless Appeal for Amnesty proved that it was 
not afraid to point an accusing finger towards 
those dark spots which blight the Western world. 

The next objection might be called the ‘French’ 
one: ‘Mais, bien entendu, vous avez raison, mais 
est-ce le moment?’ Should the dirty linen be dis- 
played when there is a chance of settling the 
Algerian affair by negotiation, when the whole 
Western world is increasingly threatened by 
growing Soviet might (and by its own lack of 
cohesian)? 

But there has never been a year since 1945 
which has not had its crisis. If we do not begin 
now, we never will. The Algerian affair would 
never have reached its present crescendo of 
bitterness if French public opinion had taken 
a stand against the excesses of the now-disbanded 
paras before they had done their damage. And 
there is not likely to be much cohesion in the 
West until there is a body of people united 
across national frontiers by their agreement on 
certain fundamental principles; of which the 
principle of individual liberty is the most 
important—the corner-stone of the edifice of 
parliamentary democracy. 

The fourth objection comes from Germany. 
‘In such matters you will never succeed in for- 
getting politics, any more than we can forget the 
Oder-Neisse line.’ Granted that many people, in 
particular in Germany, will find it difficult to view 
suffering a-politically. Yet even in Germany there 
are people who retain their objectivity. One of the 
first fruits of the Amnesty campaign was bring- 
ing to the fore those people who are prepared 
to give up their time, exhaust their energy and 
spend their money, without thought of political 
or personal advantage. Appeal for Amnesty insists 
that each of its National Sections should be repre- 
sentative of all the main shades of political and 
religious opinion. This degree of unity has been 
reached in Britain. 
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And now for the Russian objection. Signifi- 
cantly, there has not yet been one. No comment 
of any kind has come from the other side of 
the Iron Curtain. This could be because the mills 
there grind slowly. Or it could be because those 
who direct Soviet policy are satisfied that Appeal 
for Amnesty is not a weapon in the Cold War, 
and that those responsible for its initiative are 
determined that it shall never become one. 

Finally, the universal question: ‘What effect 
do you really think you can have?’ The answer 
to this is just: “We don’t know until we have 
tried.” Who would have ever thought that so 
much could have been achieved in eight weeks? 
A National Section has been formed in France; 
and even there, in the very ticklish situation, a 
conference has been held in which for the first 
time since the war the main religious faiths have 
united on the same platform. By the end of this 
month National Sections should have been 
established in most countries in Western Europe. 
This weekend, July 22 and 23, we are holding 
the first International Planning Meeting in the 
Café Carrefour (‘the meeting of the ways’) in 
Luxembourg, in the centre of Western Europe. 


Of course, we have made a lot of mistakes, 
mostly. due to excessive hurry. But from 


now on supporters in thirty different coun- 


tries will be getting each fortnight a copy 
of our newspaper Amnesty.* In this will be de- 
tails of recent arrests and trials, together with 
information about the representations that we 
have made. Groups of THREE (as we call 
them) have started up all over the place, ‘adopt- 
ing’ three named prisoners (one from the East, 
one from the West and one from Afro-Asia). It 
may interest General Franco to know that a 
THREE is operating successfully in the most 
unlikely corner of his territory. The appeal 
which we have made to artists to paint one pic- 
ture on the Amnesty theme has met with an 
encouraging response. And already groups of 
prominent musicians, writers, poets and sculptors 
are planning similar appeals. We shall be 
announcing them from different capitals during 
the autumn and winter. 

‘Yes,’ says the person who still doubts, ‘that’s 
all very well, but have you actually got anyone 
out of prison yet?’ The answer to that is, simply, 
‘We don’t know.’ A number of people have been 
released from prison during the last two months. 
But what part Appeal for Amnesty has played 
in this we cannot discover; and even if we 
could, for all sorts of reasons, we should never 
wish to claim credit. A great number have been 
arrested, too, in spite of our appeal—in Hungary 
and Albania, in Portugal and Turkey, in South 
Korea, in the Sudan, and in other countries. 
But might not just one more person have been 
arrested if this appeal had not been made, and 
this international organisation not thrown its first 
roots? 

That is as high as we pitch our claim. If 
one person has been kept out of prison for one 
day, all this has been worth while. For the battle 
of man for freedom of the mind will only be won 
when people are prepared to stand and fight for 
a man they have not met, and an opinion with 
which they may disagree. 





*Obtainable from 1 Mitre Court Buildings, 
Temple, London, EC4, by subscription only, 
£1 1s. for the remainder of 1961. 
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View of Warsaw 


From PETER KIRK* 


His is the best view of Warsaw, my 
g ipo said, as we looked at the city from 
the top balcony of the Palace of Culture. ‘It is 
the only one where you cannot see the Palace 
of Culture.’ As a joke it was, maybe, a little less 
rib-tickling than Groucho Marx; but it gained 
point from the fact that the Palace had been 
presented to the long-suffering citizens of War- 
saw—who already had enough to contend with 
in the way of rebuilding without having a sugar- 
cake phallic symbol added—by Stalin. Of course, 
there may well have been nothing in it, just as 
there may be nothing in the fact that the neo- 
Regent Street monstrosities which mark the 
earlier stages of Warsaw’s reconstruction are 
always referred to as coming from the ‘bad 
time,’ leaving it to the listener to work out 
whether this refers to architecture or politics. 
And certainly, when it was pointed out to me 
that the working-class suburb of Prag, on the 
east bank of the Vistula, had suffered a good 
deal less destruction than Warsaw itself ‘because 
the Russians somehow got here a bit earlier,’ the 
hint could be taken. No one can have forgotten 
the fact that the Red Army was halted on the 
banks of the river, and did not move for two 
months, while the citizens of Warsaw fought with 
astonishing gallantry against the Nazis, and their 
democratic leaders were wiped out almost to a 
man. 


All of which shows two things: that it is a 
fundamental error on our part to assume that 
Eastern Europe is a monolithic structure— 
visiting Czechoslovakia immediately after Poland 
was an eye-opener in this respect; and that the 
Poles are given to a freedom, at least of opinion, 
which seems almost unbelievable to those 
brought up on the legend of a completely con- 
formist totalitarian State in which only one 
opinion is tolerated. Poland is not free—but even 
those who are opposed fundamentally and 
philosophically to the ideas of the present regime 
can say what they like within certain clearly 
defined limits, and it is typical of the country 
that I was not only allowed but encouraged to 
meet such people. The same cannot be said of 
Czechoslovakia. 


Not that there were many who contemplated 
deserting the Russian alliance, even for a 
moment. The reason is undoubtedly Germany, 
which all Poles hate with a consuming hatred— 
and this goes for East and West Germany as 
well. There is satisfaction in contemplating 
Ulbricht’s regime only in the thought that it is 
firmly under control; they are not so sure about 
Adenauer. The Czechs feel the same way, and 
the reason is abundantly plain when one visits 
Auschwitz and Lidice—the former maintained 
much as it was when the Red Army conquered it 
(there is a room full of human hair which I shall 
remember as long as I live) and the latter still 
the desert which the Nazis created, with the new 
village and the beautiful rose garden on the hill 
above. On this subject, argument is useless. To 





* MP for Gravesend. 


point out that things have changed in West Ger- 
many, to refer to Adenauer’s record under 
Hitler, to affirm that Ulbricht too has Nazis in 
his Government—all this is wasted breath. Back 
come the quotations from speeches made by the 
lunatic fringe in West German politics, out leaps 
the ever-present fear of another Drang nach 
Osten. It is almost the only thing which the mass 
of Poles and Czechs have in common—and 
almost the only thing which unites the Polish 
Government and people. 


My German friends have sometimes excused 
their continuing immovability on the question 
of the Oder-Neisse line—a subject on which I 
have been convinced for years they are making 
a serious mistake—on the grounds that the Poles, 
though undoubtedly charming people, are feck- 
less and quite incapable of rebuilding this, the 
worst-destroyed area in Europe. Beautifully 
produced books are published in Diisseldorf and 
Munich to show that what had once been stately 
cities were now desert wastes. I specifically asked 
to see these territories, therefore, and was allowed 
to go where I liked. Always suspicious by nature, 
I varied the programme suddenly on two occa- 
sions, at less than an hour’s notice; on one occa- 
sion, the car broke down, and we simply walked 
into the nearest block of flats and talked to the 
people living there. (Incidentally, the number of 
ordinary people I talked to—French and Ger- 
man, together with English, created an adequate 
language bridge—who had close connections with 
this country, generally in the form of a relative 
living here, was remarkable.) 


The evidence to my mind is conclusive. The 
Poles are building up in the Oder-Neisse terri- 
tories a community totally unlike Germany, and 
indeed in many ways unlike the rest of Poland 
as well. The only thing I have ever seen like it 
was in Israel. Here, one had the same feeling of 
a young community; all of them coming 
originally from somewhere else—though 40 per 
cent. of the population has been born there since 
the war; determined to create a new society and 
new culture completely of its own. In Wroclaw, 
the former Breslau, there was a remarkable 
flourishing of art almost from the first day, even 
though the city, thanks to a fanatic Nazi com- 
mander, was the last German bastion to sur- 
render, and was 90 per cent. destroyed. In 
Sczeczin, the ninth largest shipbuilding yard in 
the world has been created virtually from 
nothing, in a way which should make the Clyde 
and the Tyne shiver. The pace is much faster here 
than in the rest of Poland, and the achievements 
greater. 

Poland, however, is still a poor country, and 
has a very long way to go. There is a delightful 
inefficiency overshadowing everything; register- 
ing at the Grand Hotel, Warsaw—a building 
bearing a striking resemblance to the YMCA— 
takes anything up to two hours. The traditional 
Communist difficulty in keeping bath-plugs still 
holds. Ordering a meal still produces a pitying 
smile from the waiter as he picks up the menu 


and strikes out the item you have just named. 
Food is poor; the shops give clear evidence of a 
lack of consumer goods; and while rebuilding is 
impressive—except in Sczeczin, where the har- 
bour and dockyard seem to have been tackled to 
the detriment of housing—the Polish habit of 
putting everything back just as it was two centur- 
ies ago has produced some curious results. 

Yet the Polish charm prevails. A touching 
desire for friendship between Poland and this 
country dominates the incessant talk. The talk 
is about almost anything, and can be quite fright- 
ening in its frankness; there seems to be no desire 
to hold anything back, or to have anything held 
back. I was delivering lectures on Britain’s rela- 
tions with the Common Market, a subject dis- 
cussed with great gusto, not from the straight 
anti-German point of view, as in Prague, but 
from a very well-informed economic point of 
view, with particular reference to the effect on 
Anglo-Polish trade. I had a quarter of an hour’s 
live broadcast on Polish television, perfectly 
fairly carried out, and the Warsaw equivalent of 
the Spectator arranged a round-table discussion 
with four journalists, all of which was recorded 
and published—with cuts merely for length— 
after I had been given the opportunity to edit 
it myself. 

Through all the talk ran the flattering longing 
for closer ties with Britain. Few Poles would 
wish to abandon their present policy, which they 
regard as prudent if distasteful, but at the same 
time, they want to manceuvre within it as much 
as possible, and one of the ways which even 
government circles have in mind is to try and 
establish a direct line with Britain—the second- 
largest satellite speaking to the second country 
in the Atlantic bloc as honest brokers. This idea 
has various forms; the Rapacki Plan was part of 
it, a plan which they insist was an independent 
initiative on the part of their country. The same 
idea is behind the proposal now being officially 
discussed for an Anglo-Polish ‘K6nigswinter’ 
along the lines of the annual Anglo-German con- 
ference between politicians, journalists and 
businessmen. This would obviously require very 
careful preparation, but it could yield good 
results. There would seem to be less chance of 
another idea which is floating around in Warsaw, 
that the two governments might get together to 
see if they can find any breach in the wall of 
mistrust which has grown up between the two 
blocs. 

Whatever the merits of these two specific pro- 
posals there is no doubt that we have in Poland 
the one nonconformist which we could talk to, 
as the contrast between Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia shows. Czechoslovakia is much more pros- 
perous—and it was not only the breathtaking 
beauty of Prague which made it seem so to me; 
but talk there is virtually impossible. The 
Czechs did not seem to be interested in new ideas, 
only in repeating old slogans; and there was a 
smugness, especially in their view of Poland 
itself, which was most disconcerting. We should 
have no illusions; Poland is a Communist State, 
and there have been recent developments, in 
Church-State relations for example, which have 
been alarming: But the fact remains that it is 
almost the only country in the Communist bloc 
at the moment with which we can talk rationally, 
and it might not be a bad thing to begin. 
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Nine Years of Nasser 


By DESMOND STEWART 


INE years ago on Sunday tanks which had 

been ineffective in Palestine surrounded the 
palace of the last plump member of the dynasty 
of Muhammad Ali. Abdin, Farouk’s Versailles, 
would become the HQ of land reform, the 
Ministry of Culture, a cabaret, a public 
swimming-pool, and a museum—intact from Pre- 
Raphaelite debauch-salon to the tube of royal 
KY in the ornate bathroom. 

The Free Officers’ movement had its roots in 
the nineteenth century as much as in 1948; it 
took over from where Arabi Pasha had failed 
seventy years before. The junta’s aspirations 
were three: like Arabi, they wished to make 
Egypt truly independent, and this meant getting 
rid of British troops, restriction on arms and 
alignment with one particular bloc. In the tradi- 
tion of Talaat Harb, the pioneer Egyptian 
capitalist, they wished to industrialise a country 
whose population had increased by twelve mil- 
lion in fifty years, and whose arable acres had 
barely increased from five million to six. And 
they wished to renovate Egyptian society while 
not, like Ataturk. breaking their links with the 
past. These three aims were to loom in distorted 
perspective to the outside world, which knew 
nothing of ‘Arabism,’ cared little for Egyptian 
industrialisation, and was keenly concerned with 
Egypt’s geographical position. 

The political struggle to get the British out, to 
arm the army, to regain the Suez Canal, suc- 
ceeded at the cost of creating a temporary 
alliance between the two previous ‘friends’ of 
Egypt, Britain and France, and Israel, which was 
Egypt’s enemy. What followed is well known: 
it is enough to say that the ninth anniversary of 
the Revolution finds a Nasser who has succeeded 
in making Egypt a leading neutral State—the 
word ‘neutral’ no longer seeming as discreditable 
as it once did. 

Land reform and industrialisation have been 
connected. Land distribution affected only 
600,000 acres, but the reform broke the power of 
the landed oligarchs who had hitherto controlled 
Egyptian policy; by lowering the value of land 
it also forced capital into industry. Industry was 
the only way to turn the imbalance of population 
into an asset. This year the Minister of Industry 
has claimed that Egypt is now an industrial 
State, as last year its industrial product was 
worth 1.9 times as much as its agricultural. If 
half a million factory workers do produce nearly 
twice as much wealth as fifteen million fellahin, 
it underlines the gulf between the rural poverty 
of Africa and Asia and the prosperity which 
comes from factories. The only country in Asia 
with a European standard of living is industrial- 
ised Japan. a 

The success of industrialisation is not un- 
marred; some products are shoddy, others are 
expensive. But anyone who lives in Egypt can 
see the evidence that industry is transforming 
the country. Motor tyres, jet engines, transistors, 
medicines, refrigerators (my own works excel- 
lently) are now produced, as well as more 
obvious things like cloth. Perhaps the Finance 
Minister Kaysouny’s greatest achievement is that, 


despite this impetus to industrialise (which in 
countries such as Turkey led to inflation), prices 
in Egypt have remained very much the same over 
the last ten years. A visitor who was last in Cairo 
in 1948 will find that taxis are still a third of 
the price of those in London, and hotel rooms 
cost what they did before. 

A new generation of Egyptians streams from 
the factory gates: the children of fellahin, but 
better dressed and earning wages which would 
be inconceivable in the village. The Middle 
Eastern Communists (few of whom are Egyptian) 
see in this class their future hope. For the Com- 
munists are against Nasser. To them, he personi- 
fies, not a revolution, but a petit bourgeois wave 
which has overwhelmed their own plans for 
power. ' 

The third aim of the Revolution—to create a 
society which will be of today, and yet linked 
with the Arab past—divides opinion inside the 
Arab world. ‘Arab nationalism’ is the creed of 
the Revolution. it is easy to pick holes in the con- 
cept, to ask, what is an Arab? It is a game which 
is played as much by English generals, Lebanese 
sectarians and Kurdish nationalists as by Com- 
munist intellectuals. 

Nasser himself is a devout Moslem in the 
tradition, not of the fundamentalist Moslem 
Brotherhood, but of Muhammad Abdu, who 
wished to adhere to Islam while reforming it in 
the light of changed situations. When Nasser was 
in Russia, he insisted on praying every Friday, 
even if it meant his hosts having to reconvert a 
converted mosque. Nasser’s personal friendship 
with Tito has improved the condition of Moslems, 
and perhaps of Christians as well, in Jugoslavia. 

A danger of any factitive regime is that it 
breeds sycophancy. ‘Arab nationalism,’ a burning 
faith on Nasser’s lips, could become an orthodoxy 
fighting and persecuting rivals. Here a small 
incident shows a continued liberalism, in contrast 
with other ‘orthodox’ countries. In 1960 the 
annual State prize for philosophy went to a 
book entitled Towards a Scientific Philosophy, 
by Zaki Naguib Mahmoud, a logical-positivist. 
The book was strongly attacked by Al-Azhar, the 
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citadel of Moslem orthodoxy. Nevertheless the 
prize was presented to the author by Nasser him- 
self. 

There are still no parties, and no party news- 
papers, in the UAR. Nasser has justified this 
restriction: ‘If we allow parties again, before 
we were secure and established, then there would 
‘be one party supported by the US, another sup- 
ported by the USSR, and between the two, 
Egypt would be torn to pieces.’ This argument is 
valid. The losers are the party politicians, many 
of whom have turned to business and industry. 
Neither the physical nor financial shadow of 
Serag al-Din, the Wafdist foreign minister, has 
grown less. 

The ordinary man supports Nasser. But the 
absence of party strife has an effect. The one 
thing which is worse than before the Revolution 
is the press. The reason is obvious. In the chaos 
of Faroukian Egypt there were no holds barred, 
and since it was a weak tyranny, there was little 
censorship. The newspapers were exciting. Each 
faction had its voice, and from the clashes came 
interest. There is an airlessness about any con- 
trolled press, and the UAR press is no exception. 
The ‘taking-over’ of the press was Nasser’s only 
measure to lack an enthusiastic reception outside 
official circles: I hesitate to say ‘nationalisation,’ 
as it is denied that this is what happened; but 
whether communalised, socialised, nationalised 
or liberated, the press does not reflect the vigour 
of the UAR. 

Shortcomings in the railways or other depart- 
ments of State may be criticised; one journalist 
published a bitter attack on the bureaucracy en- 
countered in acquiring an exit visa. But there is 


no criticism of fundamentals. An article advocat- 
ing that Egypt should join CENTO or the War- 
saw Pact would not get published; though it 
could be said that only financial pressure would 
make an Egyptian write such an article, anyway. 
Lebanon is quoted as the example of a country 
with a ‘free’ press; each embassy in Beirut 
subsidises its own newspaper. But yet, the Cairo 
press is airless; all three dailies are- much the 
same. 

The greatest transformation that stems from 
July 23 is in the spirit of the people. Before, they 
were strangers in their own house; now as 
masters they have the charm and hospitality 
associated with the East. I must have taken at 
least 1,500 taxis over the last three years; I never 
met one example of cheating or rudeness; this 
was not true in either Lebanon or Iraq, where I 
lived before. To those who decry abstractions 
such as ‘Arab nationalism,’ there is one answer: 
the sense of being descendants of Saladin, and 
not of the humiliated victims of the Turks, gives 
the Egyptians a pride which is beautiful. There 
are still a million disillusioned, middle-aged, sur- 
viving bureaucrats. They are not beautiful, 
though often courteous and cultured. (Education 
has broadened, not deepened.) But the youth are 
aflame with pride. One symptom, they are fanati- 
cal for sport, and good at it. This year the UAR 
came third in the International Military Games, 
winning several gold medals. An Egyptian I know 
is coming to England this month to try and swim 
the Channel both ways at one go. This kind of 
exploit interests the youth more than politics. 

Nasser is seen by many Arabs as the Saladin 
of today, uniting the Arabs of Syria and Egypt 


85 


against Israel as Saladin united them against the 
Crusaders. This gives Nasser his magical power 
among young Arabs—outside Egypt. Inside 
Egypt, Nasser is popular; I have yet to meet an 
Arabic-speaking correspondent who denies this. 
But besides being the charismatic leader, he is 
also the government, and what country anywhere 
loves its government all the time? Nasser is the 
law, as well as the legend. As ruler, he keeps the 
power very much in his own hands, though 
equally, he has a group of very able subordinates, 
men like Kaysouny, in finance, Hatem in all 
forms of information, Zakkaria Muheddin in the 
police, or Fowzy in foreign affairs. The concen- 
tration of power in a few hands leads sometimes 
to slowness. In the old days of bribery things 
went quicker—if you had the money. The 
‘efficiency barrier’ is the next challenge to be 
surmounted. In some sectors, such as the running 
of the Canal, it has been surmounted. In others, 
it has not. 

The July Revolution was Israel’s first gift to 
the Arabs, since without the anguish of Palestine 
the Arab chaos would hardly have been so radi- 
cally resolved; the union of Syria and Egypt was 
the second. But these gifts are paid for, heavily. 
On the 23rd, there will be a-military parade. It 
will be impressive. Nasser, either now or soon, 
will boast rockets, and will, if the Israelis hint 
atomic weapons, hint atomic weapons too. More 
tragic than the waste of great rivers flowing into 
the sea (which waste the High Dam will obviate) 
is the waste of money on arms. The West has this 
problem, and has not solved it. Nor can the 
Arabs. For to them, the Israelis of Exodus seem 
to be marching in a sinister direction. 
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The Colonial Office 


THE average number of copies of the Spectator sold 
weekly in the six months January-June, 1961, as 
certified by the Audit Bureau of Circulation, was 


47,584 


The figure for the same period in 1960 was 42,483. 
This represents an increase of 


12 per cent 
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Dr. Verwoerd: New Liberal 


By KENNETH MACKENZIE 


PT HIS column is not paid for by South Africa 

House, but it has for a change to report that 
Dr. Verwoerd’s Government has behaved in a 
creditable manner. Difficult though it will be to 
convince people of this, they have passed a law 
that can only be described as liberal. 

The law grants to Africans the precious right 

‘to get drunk in peace. Up to now people with 
black skins could legally drink nothing except a 
substance known as ‘kaffir beer’ which had the 
consistency of thin porridge and was more 
nourishing than intoxicating. Now they will be 
allowed to buy any sort of beer, wine or spirits 
they wish at bottle stores, and special bars are to 
be set up to serve them over the counter. 

Africans, therefore, have now regained the 
position they held in 1891 in the pre-Union Cape 
Province when a similar Bill was passed. In those 
uninhibited days the Johannesburg Star wel- 
comed the idea for straightforward genocidal 
reasons. ‘In alcohol,’ it wrote, ‘is to be found the 
only influence which may be trusted to sap the 
fund of seemingly infinite vitality [of the black 
man] which will overcome civilisation if civilisa- 
tion does not overcome it.’ 

Dr. Verwoerd’s motives, though less sinister, 
are also not entirely disinterested. I think we may 
assume that he is less concerned with the welfare 
of the African roisterers than with the welfare 
of the wine farmers, who tend to be rich and 
influential Nationalists. They produce more than 


they can sell, in spite of the notorious ‘tot’ system 
which enables them to pay part of their labourers’ 
wages in cheap wine, and for years they have 
been agitating for an African market. Now they 
can snap their fingers at overseas boycotts. 

Dr. Verwoerd was backed by a government 
commission which reported last year, the last 
of a whole series of commissions recommending 
legal African drinking, and he was supported by 
the police, who are understandably bored with 
trying to enforce an unenforceable law. Never- 
theless his liberalism required some political 
courage. The Dutch Reformed Church, which is 
not lightly ignored, is opposed to drink in any 
circumstances, and considered this Bill would 
have a disastrous effect on their missionary activi- 
ties; and to many of Dr. Verwoerd’s more primi- 
tive supporters the whole idea of allowing ‘white’ 
liquor to black men is inconsistent with ‘keeping 
the kaffir in his place.’ 

Whatever the motives behind it, the new law 
will make an enormous difference to everyday 
life. An average of over 1,000 Africans a day 
were convicted under the liquor laws, and these 
represent only a tiny proportion of those who 
suffered from the cruel and futile police raids in 
support of prohibition. 

As a young reporter on a Johannesburg news- 
paper I had the rather degrading experience of 
going with the police on an anti-liquor evening. 
The vice squad knew the whereabouts of most 
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of the big shebeens, or drinking dens, around the 
centre of Johannesburg and raided them in rota- 
tion (according to the police) or in inverse pro- 
portion to the amount of bribery paid (according 
to the Africans). 

A small force—three whites and three Africans 
—would arrive at speed in a disguised lorry. The 
look-out at the door, usually an African child, 
would raise the alarm and be cuffed; and we 
would rush into a courtyard or an open space 
between slum houses, to find a chaotic scene as 
African drinkers surged around trying to find an 
exit. Those who were too drunk to drop their 
tins of drink would be arrested. Then would 
begin the game of smelling out the shebeen 
‘queen’s’ stock of home-brewed liquor, usually 
in great big drums buried or cunningly concealed 
in ceilings. The liquor, called ‘skokiaan. ‘Barber- 
ton,’ or half a dozen other names, was a literally 
poisonous brew made basically from bread, yeast 
and sugar boiled together and fermented swiftly 
in a few hours, to which could be added fruit 
peelings and various other things for flavour and 
sometimes methylated spirits for additional kick. 

Once the liquor was found the police either 
poured it away or soured it by the addition of 
water or urine. The ‘queens’ themselves were sel- 
dom arrested; they could only be convicted if a 
drinker could be found to testify against them, 
and that sort of drinker tended to die young. 
Although the police were very rough with any- 
one who raised a hand against them, and although 
the ‘queens’ poured out highly coloured abuse 
continually, this sort of raid was in my experi- 
ence reasonably good-humoured—almost a 
game. Immediately the police left, the ‘queens’ 
would start brewing again. 

Less good-humoured were the raids on the 
better-class shebeens, furnished rooms in which 
‘white’ liquor was sold; the sort of place that is 
romanticised into King Kong’s ‘Back of the 
Moon,’ and figures large in every African intel- 
lectual’s memoirs. In these the Africans, being 
well-dressed and therefore ‘cheeky,’ were fre- 
quently ill-treated by the police. 

Worst of all were the regular raids on residen- 
tial areas, where homes would be broken into, 
floors ripped up, furniture broken and hundreds 
of thousands of non-criminal people made to 
suffer. A raid of this kind led to the murder of 
six policemen in Cato Manor about eighteen 
months ago, and that was only one of a large 
number of riots caused by the ill-feeling engen- 
dered by liquor raids. 

The liquor laws, incidentally, were habitually 
broken by all whites who were sufficiently liberal 
to entertain people of other colours—with little 
danger of prosecution unless the guest could be 
persuaded to testify, though if the party was 
sufficiently noisy to attract the neighbours’ atten- 
tion the police would sometimes come blundering 
around to take names and addresses. 

The new law may for a time bring an increase 
in drunkenness, for which it provides more severe 
penalties, but this would seem a small price to 
pay to see the end of it. So let us praise Dr. 
Verwoerd. But of course this law, which is on a 
par with his instructions to the police to be more 
polite (the old form of address, ‘kaffir,’ is now 
frowned on), does not mean he has been con- 
verted to decency. It just means he is making 
belated efforts to avoid committing suicide. 
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The Bootleggers (1) 





The Face of Violence’ 


By KENNETH ALLSOP 


N a tropically hot afternoon in July, 1921, some children playing hop-scotch on the 

corner of Halstead and Fourteenth Streets, near Chicago’s Maxwell Street ghetto, 
paused in their game to watch with momentary curiosity a man being hustled by four 
others into a black touring car parked at the kerb. He looked agitated and frightened, 
in a numbed sort of way, and did not cry out. He was shoved into the car, which 
accelerated away into the traffic. Next day his cold body was found beside a country 
road near Libertyville, a small town twenty-five miles north of the city. He had been shot 


in the head. His name was Steve Wisiewski. 


He was killed because he had hijacked a consignment of beer belonging to a Chicago 
West Side gang. Wisiewski was an obscure, small-time racketeer, a corner-boy nobody. 
His only importance to this record is that he is officially registered as the first of the 703 
gangland fatalities of Chicago’s fourteen years of Prohibition warfare. Upon him, xiso, 
fell the distinction of being the inaugural victim of a technique of murder that was to be 
busily employed. He was the first man to be taken for a one-way ride—that is, whisked 
off by car to a quiet place for dispatch at leisure and in safety. 


A war historian, undertaking to reconstruct a 
modern military campaign in all its intricacy and 
gargantuan confusion of movement, has a 
straightforward task compared with that of de- 
scribing the fighting between Chicago’s booze 
barons during those fourteen years. At least, in a 
contest of arms between nations the theatre of 
war is discernible, the issues in contention are 
declared although they may become blurred and 
even repudiated by the passage of time, the 
opposing sides remain distinguishable, and there 
are regimental records and personal memoirs to 
be consulted; whereas the booze gangs issued no 
communiqués and preserved no battle-orders, 
the reasons for particular assaults and assassina- 
tions were often recondite personal feuds arising 
out of deeply internal quarrels and betrayals, the 
pattern of alliances was for ever in a stage of 
fluidity and flux, and, in place of a sustained 
clash of arms, the battles took the form of 
sporadic skirmishes, ambushes, sudden pounces 
upon individuals, jousts between moving cars 
similar to dog-fights between fighter aircraft, 
and the unpredictable, shifting collisions of 
guerrilla warfare. 


Chicago’s malodorous reputation was of long 
standing. From the start, from the days in the 
1830s when it was ‘the Mud-hole of the Prairies,’ 
an Indian trading post doing a spanking business 
in pelts, guns, blankets, girls and whisky, it was 
a brawling, swaggering, brash, tough and hell- 
raising town, although it was ten years before it 
had its first official hanging. At the portal of the 
new frontier, aboil with plainsmen and cattle- 
dealers, merchants and whores, canal boatmen 
and covered wagoners, pioneers and property 
investors, it was also a magnetic field for 
gamblers, con-men and chisellers. 


In 1840 it was said to be rife with ‘rowdies, 
blacklegs and all species of loafers.’ In 1860 the 
Chicago Journal cried: ‘We are beset on every 
side by a gang of desperate villains.’ In 1872 a 
citizens’ committee was formed to fight crime and 
promote legal reform, because ‘one jostles the 
elbow of a murderer at every angle of the street, 
and yet’—and how reiterative this complaint was 


to become—‘the law seems powerless to bring the 
evil-doers to justice.’ In 1876 the Times said: 
‘Big thieves are boldly traversing our streets by 
day, planning their rackets’ (using the later 
highly familiar word at this early date). In 1893 
W. T. Stead, the English journalist, published 
his book If Christ Came to Chicago, which dis- 
closed respected citizens living off red-light rents, 
politicians swinging elections on whisky payola, 
policemen collecting dues from brothels and 
saloon-keepers, and gambling syndicates pro- 
tected by City Hall. In 1906 the Chicago Tribune 
declared: ‘A reign of terror is upon the city. No 
city in time of peace ever held so high a place in 
the category of crime-ridden, terrorised, murder- 
breeding cities as is now held by Chicago.’ 


So it may be seen that when Prohibition 
entered in 1920, Chicago was not unrehearsed or 
inexperienced in the techniques of countering 
and turning to advantage such a situation. Vice, 
lawlessness and corruption were not born of that 
ban on alcohol. Yet the following fourteen years 
were a distinct and singular phase, for what the 
new law did was to present in a barrel undreamed- 
of opportunities for the artisans and artists of 
crime. 

In those young days of Prohibition Chicago 
was a fragmentation of hostile criminal duchies. 
It was Johnny Torrio who performed the func- 
tion of Charlemagne by bringing the warring 
factions together, laying down the first crude 
system of profit-sharing and allocation of terri- 
tory, and maintaining a temporary, insecure 
peace by a relatively benevolent despotism and 





* The first of a series of five extracts 
from The Bootleggers, a study of Chicago 
in the 1920s, to be published by Hutchin- 
son’s in the autumn. 


Kenneth Allsop this week sets and sur- 
veys the scene in Chicago at the beginning 
of the gangster era: the next three extracts 
consider some of the important influences 
promoting it—Prohibition, Al Capone, and 
the Mafia; and the final extract, ‘Anatomy 








of a Gangster,’ presents his conclusions. 
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flexibility towards the aspirations of neighbour- 
ing overlords; it was Dion O’Banion whose in- 
surrection burst asunder that first capricious 
federation; and it was Al Capone who became 
the modern dictator, ruthlessly crushing mutiny 
and finally, by blaze of gunpower and spilling 
of blood, forcing the surviving independent 
barons to accept the principle of central govern- 
ment. 

The genesis of this eventual domination of a 
city by a criminal dictator—one whose authority 
extended through the State of Illinois and 
beyond—is to be found in the decade before 
Prohibition came into being. Between 1910 and 
1920 Big Jim Colosimo was at the pinnacle of 
his success as boss of Chicago’s underworld. He 
had arrived in America as the child of Italian 
immigrants, had industriously worked his way 
up from South Side newsvendor and shoe-shine 
boy to prosperous Black Hand terrorist, pick- 
pocket and pimp, had worked briefly at street 
sweeping as refuge from imminent arrest, and 
had organised his fellow street-cleaners into a 
social club and union, the block voting of which 
he swung to Alderman Hinky Dink Kenna, 
Chief of the First Ward Democratic machine, in 
return for political favours and remuneration. Ia 
1902 he married the madame of a brothel and, 
with the experienced aid of his wife, rapidly ex- 
panded until he was director of a chain of levee 
bordellos, gambling houses and cafés. His income 
then was 500,000 dollars a year, a pittance com- 
pared with the sums later trawled in by his suc- 
cessors but enormous for that period. He 
acquired his name of Diamond Jim by arraying 
his huge check-suited body with diamonds, 
diamonds on fingers, clothes and accessories, and 
diamonds carried in leather bags in his pockets, 
through which he delved as he talked, like a child 
with a heap of coloured beads. Then the one- 
time Black Hander himself became the target of 
Black Hand extortionists, and it was to protect 
himself that he engaged a New York gunman as 
bodyguard. He was Johnny Torrio, leader of an 
East River waterfront mob of hoodlums called 
the James Street gang. 


Johnny Torrio 


Torrio took up residence in Chicago in 1910. 
By 1920 he had risen from strong-arm man to be 
the practical head of Colosimo’s vice industry, 
and was fermenting with ideas of modernisation 
and development. The ideas remained frustrated, 
for Colosimo’s ambition had lost its drive. He 
was middle-aged, rich and complacent and, 
additionally, his emotional zest was diverted upon 
the person of a café singer named Dale Winters, 
whom he married after divorcing his wife early 
in 1920. On May 11, three weeks after his mar- 
riage, Colosimo ceased to be a hindrance to 
Torrio’s career. On that day he went to his café 
to receive a truckload of bootleg whisky which 
Torrio had arranged to be delivered. Torrio 
had also arranged for Frankie Yale (or Uale), a 
New York mobster who was also national head 
of the Unione Siciliana, to be in attendance. No 
official charge was ever brought against anyone, 
but the Chicago police afterwards revealed that 
they had good reason to believe that Torrio had 
paid Yale 10,000 dollars to dispose of Colosimo, 
which he did by shooting him through the head. 








Colosimo’s was the first of the gangster funeral 
extravaganzas—and, at that time, the most 
candid exhibition of the intimate friendship be- 
tween Chicago’s politics and crime. The last ride 
of the pimp and pickpocket was attended by 
5,000 mourners, not only gunmen, white-slavers, 
dive-keepers and bootleggers, but prominent 
public officials. His honorary pallbearers in- 
cluded three judges, an assistant State’s attorney, 
two Congressmen, a State Representative, eight 
Chicago aldermen and leading members of the 
Chicago Opera Company. The Catholic arch- 
bishop refused to permit the use of church or 
cemetery because of his divorce, but at the Colo- 
simo home a Presbyterian clergyman presided 
and Alderman Bathhouse John Coughlin— 
Kenna’s confederate in the First Ward—knelt 
at the coffin and recited the Hail Marys and the 
prayers. Hymns were sung by the Apollo Quartet. 
Colosimo was carried out to the hearse while a 
band played ‘Nearer My God to Thee. A 
cavalcade, including 1,000 members of the First 
Ward Democratic Club, moved towards Oak- 
wood Cemetery—‘they moved,’ observed the 
Chicago Tribune next day, ‘behind the funeral 
car of Czsar, to pay homage to the memory of the 
man who for more than a decade has been re- 
cognised as the overlord of Chicago’s under- 
world. ... Raised to the throne of the half 
world, he was a maker and breaker of political 
aspirations. . . . It is a strange commentary upon 
our system of law and justice. In how far can 
power, derived from the life of the underworld, 
influence institutions of law and order?’ 

This was not a question with which Torrio— 
piously present at the funeral—was bothering 
himself, for the answer was obvious to him. He 
proceeded to use the power at which Colosimo 
had merely fumbled with dramatically effective 
results. He reorganised the gang and turned it 
into an instrument capable of seizing the oppor- 
tunities, presented by the new fact of life, Pro- 
hibition, that Colosimo had been too lazy and 
old-fashioned to perceive. In other circumstances, 
Torrio could have had a brilliant career as a 
business efficiency expert. Asbury considered 
Torrio to be probably ‘the nearest thing to a 
real master mind that this country has yet pro- 
duced.’ He built the modern machine of out- 
lawry; he was the first planner and administrator 
of crime in the context of twentieth-century 
capitalism; for three years he controlled and ex- 
tended Chicago’s vice industry by a delicate 
balancing of compromise and strategy, eschew- 
ing violence except for the occasional execution 
necessary to maintain discipline. By later 
standards of syndicated crime, Torrio was a 
novice, a self-made success cleverly improvising 
in the period before illegal free enterprise was 
rationalised into interlocking cartels, but he was 
a trail-blazer and an original thinker. 


Whereas many of the brewers might, despite 
the strong urgings of their cupidity, have finally 
hung back from doing a deal with the average 
disreputable roughneck from the city’s under- 
world, they were able to convince themselves that 
Torrio was a ‘nice guy,’ a man you could do 
business with in a manifestly normal way. He 
had a benign face, a soft and courteous voice, 
and dressed in respectably quiet clothes. His new 
associates quite certainly were aware that he 
traded in women, issued murder orders, drew in- 


come from brothels and employed pimps, and 
systematically bribed officials and police, but 
there were other aspects of his life upon which 
they could fix their attention and thereby ease 
their consciences. He was not personally armed 
and stated proudly that he had never fired a gun 
in his life. He neither smoked nor drank, and was 
never heard to utter an obscene or profane word, 
His Kentucky-born wife later indignantly refuted 
malicious stories that her husband had lived an 
immoral life. He had been, she declared, ‘the best 
and dearest of husbands.’ He conducted his busi- 
ness within respectably regular office hours, re- 
turned in the early evening to his Michigan 
Avenue apartment to sit in slippers listening to 
broadcast concerts or his huge collection of 
operatic and classical records, and, said Mrs. 
Torrio, her married life had been ‘one long, un- 
clouded honeymoon.’ Such a high standard of 
personal probity apparently helped hitherto 
legitimate businessmen speedily to argue them- 
selves out of any initial ‘misgivings they might 
have felt in entering the beer racket. 

And by now he had working with him a young 
man whose enterprise and talent were to outclass 
and outpace his present master’s. He was Al 
Capone, whom Torrio had in turn just brought 
in from New York as a new recruit for the team, 
and who was to show outstanding aptitude for 
exploiting the changing conditions in which 
crime was to operate for the next fourteen years. 

Not until the late summer of 1920, six months 
after Prohibition had become law with the Vol- 
stead Act, did Torrio turn his attention fully to 
liquor traffic. Meanwhile he had renovated and 
consolidated Colosimo’s vice empire and struck 
out into new territory. He had a strong army, a 
force of more than a hundred troops split into 
platoons; and under his direction they established 
beachheads in Cook County suburban _ towns. 
The strategy was one of politeness and persua- 
sion. Having decided on a sound location for 
a road-house brothel and cabaret, the district was 
cased, Householders in the neighbourhood of 
the proposed establishment were interviewed. If 
they showed willingness not to start protesting, 
Torrio through his agents showed his willingness 
to settle any outstanding bills, pay off~ the 
mortgage, supply a new car or have the house 
redecorated and repaired. Similarly the local 
civic authorities and police were approached and 
satisfactory stipends agreed upon in return for 
non-interference, By these means, a chain of 
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brothels and gambling parlours were opened in 
a dozen country towns west and south-west of 
Chicago. 

Immediately, at the inception of this strange 
epoch of generally condoned social brigandry 
there is found the complicity of the ‘good people’ 
indicted by those who take the Nelson Algren 
view of the causes of the corruption and flight 


of civic standards. It was the upright citizens, the - 


businessmen, who in the beginning, lured by the 
prospect of big money-making, eagerly co- 
operated with Torrio in his scheme. In the 
Chicago Daily News, on November 17, 1924, 
Charles Gregston described the partnership be- 
tween Torrio and pre-Volstead brewers. ‘John 
Torrio and a Chicago brewer are the twin kings 
of commercialised crime in Cook County today,’ 
he charged. ‘They are the men back of the guns 
and the gangs. They are the organisers, the 
directors, the fixers and the profit-takers. Torrio 
is absolute in the field of vice and gambling; the 
brewer is king of the beer racket. They work 
together and the others, with a few exceptions, 
work for them.’ 

Early in his career in Chicago, during the five 
years before Prohibition began, Torrio had 
looked far beyond Colosimo’s constricted hori- 
zons, bound by the First Ward boundaries, and 
seen the harvest in harlotry offered by the 932 
square miles of Cook County. He surveyed the 
industrial towns of East and South Chicago 
Heights, Calumet City, Hammond, Gary, Whit- 
ing and Burnham, with their big working-men 
populations employed by the oil refineries and 
steel plants, and here he spread a chain of cheap 
cribs and dance-hall brothels. He also foresaw 
the profound social change that the automobile 
was to bring about, and at cross-roads on the 
bleak prairie highways he set up his first road- 
houses with gambling, prostitutes and music for 
the Stutz-Bearcat crowd, the new species of four- 
wheeled reveller and girl-friend who liked the 
excitement and anonymity of driving out into 
the dark country to an oasis of bright lights. 


Moving in to Cicero 


There are difficulties here for the British 
reader attempting to do a mental transposition 
and imagining a borough council election in, say, 
Windsor or Wolverhampton or Wisbech, with 
smoking pistols around the polling booths, 
battles of bullets between police and carloads of 
plug-uglies, voters pummelled, intimidated and 
press-ganged. But this is exactly what happened 
in- April, 1924, to a respectable lower-middle- 
class American suburb, where 68 per cent. of 
citizens owned their own homes, with its Rotary 
Club, its Chamber of Commerce and its min- 
isters’ association—Cicero. The Illinois Crime 
Survey recorded: ‘Automobiles filled with gun- 
men paraded the streets slugging and kidnapping 
election workers. Polling places were raided by 
armed thugs and ballots taken at the point of the 
gun from the hands of voters waiting to drop 
them in the box. Voters and workers were kid- 
napped, taken to Chicago and held prisoners until 
the polls closed.’ 

The previous night Torrio, just back from his 
overseas holiday tour, had summoned his 
lieutenants to plan their campaign. Al Capone 
and his brother Frank were appointed to direct 
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the electioneering. At dawn the Torrio army 
moved into the town, took up their positions and 
turned on the heat. Each voter was asked by men 
in slouch hats and with guns stuck in their belts 
how he was casting his vote. If it was unsuitable 
he was advised to change his mind and stood over 
while he placed his cross on the correct line. 
Those who argued or refused were roughed up 
and thrown out, or shoved in cars and driven 
off. By early afternoon, Cicero was in a stage of 
mixed rage and panic. 

The Democratic committee—backed by out- 
raged Republican voters—appealed to Chicago 
for help. County Judge Edmund K. Jarecki swore 
in seventy policemen as deputy sheriffs and they 
were rushed out to Cicero by car. They opened 
fire on Torrio cars, and the gangsters shot back. 
A police squad swung round a corner at Cicero 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, and saw Al 
and Frank Capone, Dave Hedlin and Charley 
Fischetti standing at the door of a polling station 
with drawn pistols in their hands, ushering voters 
inside. As the police jumped out and ran across 
the road, Frank Capone shot at Patrolman 
McGlynn and missed. McGlynn fired back and 
mortally wounded Frank. Hedlin fell wounded 
Fischetti was pursued into a field and captured 
unhurt. Al fled down Cicero Avenue and almost 
into the arms of another band of policemen. He 
fought them off, a gun flaming in each hand, 
and escaped into the darkness. During the day a 
man was killed in Eddie Tancl’s saloon, two 
others shot dead in Twenty-second Street. an- 
other man’s throat cut, and a policeman black- 
jacked. Four dead and forty wounded; Klenha 
and his clique, the Torrio nominees, were re- 
elected with immense majorities. 

There was, of course, the customary inquest 
County Judge Jarecki was appointed to conduct 
‘an investigation of bloodshed and riots in the 
election,’ and the State’s Attorney’s office de- 
voted much time into inquiring how Capone and 
his troops had acquired pistol permits. Most, it 
transpired, had been issued by suburban justices 
of the peace. Capone was never arrested for his 
part in this sinister fantasy. He was, in any case, 
occupied with grief. In commemoration of the 
late departed Frank Capone every saloon and 
gambling resort in Cicero was requested to close 
and draw down its blinds for two hours. Capone 
appeared at his brother’s inquest, but stated that 
he had no information of value to impart. Frank 
was given a splendid funeral, his body cradled 
in a silk-lined, silver-plated casket and heaped 
with 20,000 dollars’ worth of flowers. 

The keening faded and the chiming of the cash 
registers swelled again in the Cicero streets. The 
election had left an aftermath of scores for 
settlement. Capone, with a civic administration 
committed to his welfare, was the dragon 
emperor of Cicero. The conciliatory smile 
vanished from his face and he blew fire through 
his nostrils. Tancl, owner of the Hawthorne Inn, 
who had been a power in the old liaison, was 
the first to feel the lash of the new tyranny. He 
was an ex-boxer with cauliflower ears and a 
spread-eagled nose, a man of notorious brutality 
and evil temper. From the start he had refused 
to knuckle under to the insurgents or to buy 
their beer. He was told either to co-operate or 
depart, and his answer was that he wasn’t going 
to co-operate, he was going to stay, and if he left 





he would leave in a coffin. He did. Two of 
Capone’s gunmen, Myles O’Donnell and James 
J. Doherty, picked a quarrel with him over a meal 
bill, then opened fire on him in front of the 
Hawthorne Inn, while shopping housewives and 
local tradesmen threw themselves behind cars 
and into doorways in the horizontal position that 
was becoming an identifiable posture of Cicero 
citizens. Tancl stood square where he was, 
snatched a gun from his armpit holster and 
exchanged shot for shot. He slumped down 
riddled, but flung his emptied gun in O’Donnell’s 
face and yelled at Leo Klimas, one of his waiters 
who was at his side: ‘Kill the rat. He got me.’ 
Klimas, already wounded, leaped at O’Donnell 
but Doherty put a bullet in his back. 

O’Donnell and Doherty were arrested, indicted 
—and acquitted. 

Capone, hating to see a good business stand 
idle, took over Tancl’s Hawthorne Inn and 
made it his locl garrison and headquarters. He 
had the entire upper floor equipped as suite and 
office for himself, with bullet-proof steel shutters 
fitted at the windows and doors. It became the 
favourite discreet rendezvous of Chicago and 
Cook County politicians, where they were enter- 
tained—and _instructed—by Capone. The 
character of Cicero underwent swift change. -It 
came to be said that if you wanted to know when 
you had crossed the parish boundary from 
Chicago into Cicero all you had to do was raise 
your nose into the wind and sniff. ‘If you smell 


gunpowder, you're there.” The _ erstwhile 
pleasantly placid suburb became Gangsters’ 
Town. 


‘The one-time peaceful streets of down-town 
Cicero,’ wrote Asbury, ‘were filled with arrogant, 
roistering, swaggering gangsters, and crowded 
with saloons and gambling-houses.’ The centre 
was transformed into a neon-flashing inland 
Barbary Coast. Immediately next to the elevated 
railway terminal station, convenient for sports 
running out from Chicago for an evening’s 
whoopee, was The Ship, run by Toots Mondi on 
behalf of the Torrio-Capone combine, a dance- 


hall with cabaret performing from midnight 
until dawn, and upstairs gambling parlours 
offering craps, poker, stush and faro. Nearby 
was Lauterback’s, with a big saloon in front and 
roulette wheels upstairs, which was the casino 
with the biggest turnover in the country, as much 
as 100,000 dollars on the table for one spin of 
the wheel. The 160 wide-open night-and-day 
Bars were now and then subjected to a formalis- 
tic raid by the Federal Prohibition Department. 
But, after a day’s token closing, they were open 
again. A saloon-keeper explained: “When the 
cops and the Prohibition agents come here after 
hours all the time to get drunk, why, of course, 
they go along with us. They always tip us off to 
the raids. An injunction means nothing. When 
the owner of a place is caught by one he opens 
up somewhere else under another name.” 

Whisky was sold in Cicero for seventy-five 
cents a shot, beer for thirty-five cents a stein, 
wine for thirty cents a small glass. Installed in 
every establishment not wholly owned by 
the Capone-Torrio combine was one of their 
agents, whose wages had to be paid by the pro- 
prietor and whose duties were to see that the 
place was ‘protected’ and that the combine got 
its cut of the gross receipts, which varied from 
25 to 50 per cent. Capone and Torrio were 
taking 100,000 dollars a week each out of 
Cicero. Capone, enjoying his first taste of total 
power, ruled the town through his gunmen 
despotically. Mayor Klenha and his circle dis- 
piritedly endured what they had brought upon 
themselves. Now, it was Capone’s voice that was 
listened to: his orders transcended law. 

Police, city officials and local businessmen 
took instructions direct from the Hawthorne 
Inn. Once when Klenha had failed to carry out 
a command, Capone paid him a personal call, 
knocked him down the steps of the City Hall 
and kicked him repeatedly as he scrambled up. 
A policeman stood watching the assault, twirled 
his night-stick and strolled off. Again, when the 
town council rebelliously tried to put through a 
measure which Capone had vetoed, his strong- 
arm men shouldered into the chamber, broke 
up the meeting, dragged one of the trustees into 
the street and blackjacked him. Robert St. John, 
editor of the Cicero Tribune, who bravely con- 
tinued to print anti-Capone editorials, and who 
interfered when a policeman was being dealt out 
a disciplinary beating, was coshed, kicked and 
had his face smashed in, by a squad led by 
Ralph Capone. His brother, Archer St. John, 
editor of the neighbouring Berwyn Tribune, who 
wrote leaders protesting against the invasion of 
Torrio’s prostitutes and gangsters during the 
election, was shot from a car, kidnapped and held 
prisoner for forty-eight hours until the polls 
closed. 


‘I Own the Police’ 


After the fall of Cicero, Torrio’s daring in- 
creased and he inaugurated suburban brothels 
by adding to his Cook County chain of twenty- 
five a whole reservation of them in Stickney, ad- 
joining Cicero, which served as useful auxiliary 
recreational facilities to the Cicero gambling and 
drinking dens. The Stickney stockade was com- 
posed of a dozen houses containing 500 whores, 
who, when police confiscated the ledgers im a 
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1926 raid, were revealed to be earning the com- 
bine 5,000 dollars a week. The Barn, the Burnham 
Inn and the Arrowhead Inn at Burnham, the first 
of Torrio’s renowned ‘Fifty-Girl Houses,’ earned 
15,000 dollars profit a month. These were just two 
of the districts. 

The joint income of Torrio and Capone was 
soaring deliriously. Account books seized ~~ 
Torrio’s office on Michigan Avenue recorded 
profits of 3,000,000 dollars a year from beer, 
whisky and wine, and this, again, was merely one 
aspect of the combine’s liquor business. The 
police estimated that the gang’s total annual 
profits from the manufacture and sale of liquor 
were at least 30,000,000 dollars, and Edwin A. 
Alson, United States District Attorney, assessed 
that by the mid-Twenties Torrio and Capone 
were collecting gross profits of 70,000,000 dollars 
a year. 

Torrio had vice packaged and sealed under 
his name. As well as selling liquor, he was, in 
collaboration with his concealed businessmen 
partners, operating distilleries and breweries, 
and supplementing their production with supplies 
brought in from Canada and the Atlantic sea- 
board by truck, car, aeroplane and launch. His 
fleets of armed lorries thundered regular as buses 
through the city and country streets, distributing 
booze to at least three-quarters of the 20,000 
speakeasies. Except for the occasional hijacking 
—and after the crushing of the South Side 
O’Donnells there were few free-lances willing to 
risk defying the Torrio-Capone gang—they went 
on their way untrammelled. Indeed, when a 
specially valuable cargo was coming in, uni- 
formed police outriders were detailed as escort. 

Such immunity was costly, but the syndicate 
could afford it. Thirty thousand dollars a week 
was distributed in hush-money, much of it being 
paid over the counter each Friday in a down- 
town office to the queue of policemen, civic 
officials and Prohibition agents. Other payments 
went more subtly, but as regularly, to judges, 
politicians and high administrators. There were 
also the huge contributions to political campaign 
funds. ‘In circles close to Capone,’ reported the 
Illinois Crime Survey, ‘it was well known that he 
had contributed substantially to the Thompson 
campaign,’ and the Commission’s president, 
Frank J. Loesch, put the sum at 260,000 dollars. 

Not all public officials were to be bought. 
Morgan Collins, police chief from 1923 to 1927, 
rejected an offer of 1,000 dollars a day for 
ignoring Torrio’s activities. William F. Waugh, 
United States District Attorney, was offered 
50,000 dollars to drop the prosecution of a group 
of Torrio men accused of violation of the 
Volstead Act. E. C. Yellowley, Federal Prohibi- 
tion Administrator for Illinois, refused 250,000 
dollars in return for abandoning closing-down 
proceedings against a distillery. But such iso- 
lated examples of honesty were nullified by the 
alacrity at every lower level—and on higher 
levels, When Torrio said simply on one occasion: 
‘I own the police,’ he was speaking the practical 
truth. 
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MR. LLOYD’S DILEMMA 


Sir,—How refreshing it was to see Mr. Nicholas 
Davenport having the courage to speak out against 
the present tragically stupid policies of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

The idea of depressing sales in the home market 
by hire-purchase controls or other means in order 
to imcrease exports is clearly mistaken. In fact it 
produces precisely the opposite effect. The thing 
which astonishes me is that anyone should suppose 
the result could be otherwise. Not only is the 
Chancellor’s policy against all common sense, but 
there is by this time ample evidence to prove that 
he is wrong. 

Consider his so-called ‘economic regulators’: will 
no one have the courage to speak out and say what 
absolute nonsense they are? The proposal to increase 
purchase tax and excise duties by 10 per cent. only 
differs from the previous policy in that it adopts the 
well-known Labour principle of equal misery all 
round. Our Dr. Sangrado Chancellor is still con- 
vinced that the wrong remedy will cure the patient, 
if only he can be induced to take enough of it. The 
only result of the application of this ‘economic 
regulator’ will be a rise in the cost of living index 
issued by the Government. This will be used by 
trades unions in presenting their case for wage 
increases. In other words, it is purely inflationary, 
and one does not have to be an economist to see it. 

As for the other ‘economic regulator,’ words fail 
me. If an employer cannot find ways and means of 
getting rid of a man in order to save £15 per week, 
why should he be expected to succeed because it is 
going to cost him £15 4s. a week? The thing which is 
so desperately necessary is an increase in productivity. 
Employers do not generally seek to improve produc- 
tivity by finding ways and means of sacking people. 
What they do is to try and produce more goods from 
the same number of workers. They do this because 
then they get an increased productivity not only 
from labour but from all the other factors involved 
which in toto represent a much larger proportion 
of the total cost. 

Of course it is not only the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who is making such a mess of things. 
He has several serious competitors in ministerial 
ineptitude. The problem we shall have to face at the 
next election (and if they keep it up this may not be 
very far away) is how do we show these people what 
we think of them, without running the risk of finish- 
ing up with a Labour Government. 

I think I can suggest a solution. Those who have 
in the past worked and voted for the Conservative 
Party, should continue to do so, except in the par- 
ticular constituencies represented by the Ministers 
whose policies are proving so disastrous, In those 
constituencies we should do our best to ensure that 
they are not returned again. This, I am sure, is the 
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only way open to us to make them think again about 
some of these policies which are so incredibly 
stupid.—Yours faithfully, 
N. F. T. SAUNDERS 
Kelvinator Ltd., New Chester Road, 
Bromborough, Cheshire 


CUBAN AFTERMATH 

















Sir,—Mr. Toynbee could learn from Sefior Alvarez’s | 


letter. Forthright, even perhaps a little unfair, it is 


at least a political argument. Sefior Alvarez will not | 


expect me to accept his views as wholly representa- 
tive of Squth American opinion, any more than he 
would himself allow any similar claim I might make 
to speak for this country. I do not deny that the 
Cuban invasion might have, or might have had, a 
bad effect on South American opinion; this is what I 
meant when I said that it could be faulted on a 
political calculation. But my article had a different 
focus—anti-American self-righteousness in Britain, 

It is perfectly true, as Sefior Alvarez says, that 
great social reforms are overdue in South America, 
Also that Communists may attempt to lead and 
control movements in this direction. Also that they 
may deceive inexperienced populations by their 
promises. But here we in Europe are entitled to cite 
our greater experience. We have seen that Com- 


munist-lted governments do not attempt ‘to introduce | 


long-overdue social reforms,’ except for brief interim 
periods when the grip of the police and political 


machines is as yet incomplete. They then impose | 
the unpopular, economically nonsensical and ter- | 


roristically enforced policies to which they are 
ideologically enslaved—collectivisation, high-pres- 
sure industrialisation and the suppression of. all 
worker and peasant rights. Uninformed peoples at 
the far corners of the earth cannot be blamed for 
not being fully aware of all this. But surely it is the 


duty of intellectuals, and particularly after demo ~ 
cratic reverses and errors, to see, and to make others © 
see, the democratic point of view. There is good | 
reason to hope that the continent of Haya de la © 


Torre and Betancourt will come through. 


Communism—in the sense of control by devotees § 


of the international apparat—is not truly negotiable 
in any hemisphere. This is not from moral perfec- 
tionism, but for simple pragmatic reasons. Any 
regime which, as a matter of principle, breaks its 


promises, executes those who continue to urge them, 7 


and makes itself irremovable, cannot be argued 
about, only opposed. The difficulty of getting the 





- 


apparatchik off one’s back once there is currently | 


being shown in Albania, where a group of unpopular 7 
and incompetent terrorists is hanging on in spite © 
even of Soviet efforts to replace it by the milder | 
Frankenstein Mark II model. (I notice that no letter 7 


has appeared in the Times protesting at the Russian © 


attempt to organise the -military overthrow of the 


Albanian regime—yet one more indication of the 7 
inconsistency of the round-robinning critics and 


dramatists.) 


When I think Mr. Toynbee has got me wrong, I § 
say he has ‘misunderstood’ me. When he thinks I = 


have got him wrong it is ‘smear’ and ‘libel.’ I find 
this distasteful. And while I am delighted at his 
disgust with the ‘bloody and undemocratic’ Castro 


regime, I had no means of knowing that he felt | 


that way. I am not telepathic, and his previous 
remarks—that ‘the only visible alternative’ to 


Castro could not be ‘a democratic regime’—con- © 


stitute a practical denial of the possibility of demo- 
cracy in Cuba.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT CONQUEST 
London, SW1 


* 


Sir,—Professor Brogan uses the ugliest word about 
me which can be employed in contemporary liberal 
discourse—complacency! This challenge I cannot 
permit to pass. 

He agrees with me that Fidelismo endangers Latin 
America, but he adds: “What is more likely to make 
it spread than a fullfiedged “Yanqui” invasion?’ 
Such an invasion, he says, could capture Havana, 
but suppose ‘the Fidelistas then take to the maquis? 
Does Mr. Beichman look with complacency on 
another Algeria “ninety miles from Florida”?’ 

Is Professor Brogan equating the existence of a 
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Communist satellite in the Caribbean with the 
struggle for Algerian independence? One of the 
major reasons why France has failed to beat the 
Algerians after seven years of battle is because there 
seems to be broad support for the rebellion by the 
Algerians themselves and their neighbours in the 
Maghreb. In view of the continuing defections among 
Castro’s one-time closest supporters and collabora- 


” tors and his growing unpopularity south of the Rio 


Grande, it is questionable whether Castro would, in 
the event of another invasion, have enough Cubans 
to turn his island into an Algeria. 

But Professor Brogan really muddles the issue 
when he talks about Cuba qua Algeria. This colony 
will be free in a matter of time, although de Gaulle 
will seek to drive a hard bargain. The Algerians 
have carefully avoided too close a relationship with 
the Sino-Soviet bloc; so far as I know there is no 
Algerian equivalent to Che Guevara. His close in- 
volvement as a Communist cicerone with Castro 
long before January, 1959, was overlooked by 
liberals, in accordance with the liberal breviary that 
Communists, before success, are to be regarded as 
informed by a passion for agricultural reform. No, 
the Cuba-Algeria equation will not do; it confuses 
passé rightist colonialism with flourishing Communist 
imperialism. How much simpler political life would 
be if Cuba were, indeed, a potential Algeria! 

I doubt whether we need a repeat performance of 
the half-hearted invasion of last spring. Despite its 
failure, it may have taught Castro that toujours 
l'audace is not always the soundest of political doc- 
trines. What is absolutely necessary, however, is to 
see to it that Castro’s ‘doctrine for export’ does not 
lead to the destruction of democratic regimes in 
Central and South America. President Betancourt of 
Venezuela deserves every possible aid, including 
allied force, to ensure that he does not become the 
first Benes and his country the first Czechoslovakia 
of South America. It would seem a proper political 
act to notify Castro that he may consider himself 
immune from further US interference but not if 
he continues to vex the rest of the hemisphere. I 
question whether the Cuban dictator would, or could, 
heed such cautionary voices. In the era of permanent 
Soviet intervention, as outlined by Khrushchev on 
January 6, 1961, we must be prepared to prevent 
the fall of Latin America to Communist imperialism. 

And I hope that Professor Brogan will be per- 
suaded that I am totally without complacency.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ARNOLD BEICHMAN 
20 West 84th St., New York 24, NY 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Sir,—No single institution betterillustrates the widen- 
ing gulf between continental and British standards 
than the railways. Cyril Ray is right; the Continental 
Traffic Manager (Eastern Region) is shuffling miser- 
ably. I travelled to and from Harrogate recently in 
‘The Yorkshire Pullman,’ made up of brand new 
‘luxury’ cars. No - air-conditioning. No effective 
sound-proofing. No hot water in the washrooms. No 
accurate timekeeping. No average speed above forty- 
five miles an hour (The Mistral—eighty-three miles 
an hour). Less leg room and window-space than in 
the old cars. Food-stains all over the carpets. Kitchen 
and bar refuse in the vestibules. Frayed cuffs on the 
stewards’ jackets. I'd rather not talk about the food. 

Some questions, Why aren't all the new Pullmans 
(and other stock on crack expresses) air-conditioned? 
Why do British Railways think that sixty miles an 
hour average speed is good, when the French think it 
is rock-bottom? Who is the man responsible for see- 
ing that an express train, before it starts, has clean 
washrooms, hot water, clean carpets and upholstery, 
windows that work, and stewards with unfrayed 
jackets? Who gets a rocket when a crack express (at 
forty-five miles an hour) is twenty minutes late?— 
Yours faithfully, 

CORRELLI BARNETT 

Catbridge House, East Carleton, Norwich 


* 
Sir,—Cyril Ray seems to have been unlucky in his 


experience of the night crossing from Harwich to the 
Hook. My wife and I made this crossing—out and 


back—during June, and our experience was quite 
different from his. Our cabin was on ‘A’ Deck, an 
outside one on the outward journey, and an inside 
one on the homeward. Footsteps overhead ceased 
as soon as we were clear of the dock. and although 
we were close to the entrance foyer—if that’s the 
correct seagoing term—there was little to be heard 
from there, although the boat was pretty full. 

As for the arrival at the Hook, we slipped in so 
quietly that we were alongside almost before I was 
properly awake—and I’m a lightish sleeper. 

Mr. Ray says he takes no pleasure in ‘knocking 
British services,’ but is he being quite fair to British 
Railways? Is it not a question of ‘give a dog a bad 
name’? Admittedly the food and service used to be 
pretty bad, but if breakfast on the boat train from 
Harwich is anything to go by, things have improved 
considerably lately and the staff were brisk and 
courteous—more than could be said for those on the 
‘Rhinegold’ from Cologne to the Hook.—Yours 
faithfully, 

COLIN GIBSON 
62 Harvard Court, Honeybourne Road, NW6 


BAHRAIN 

Sir,—There will be no disagreement with your plea 
for Britain to ‘begin on the urgently needed 
revision of the entire Persian Gulf relation- 
ship.’ This long-overdue reform is highlighted by 
such things as (a) the Iraqi threat to Kuwait's inde- 
pendence, and Britain’s involvement, (b) the release 
of the three Bahrainis from their wrongful imprison- 
ment in St. Helena, and (c) the absence, at this criti- 
cal juncture, of diplomatic relations with Saudi 
Arabia owing to failure to settle the long-standing 
dispute over the Buraimi Oasis. 

To bring about the changes required is a long-term 
process involving prolonged consideration by Par- 
liament, followed by amending legislation. However, 
there is, I suggest, some action that could be taken 
now to make impossible a repetition of the shameful 
farce of St. Helena. 

In order to legalise the removal of the Bahrainis 
from their homeland (a British-protected State) to 
St. Helena (a British Colony), recourse was had to 
the Colonial Prisoners Removal Act of 1869 which 
was made effective in Bahrain by extending to it the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act, a procedure that can be 
applied to any British-protected State. It would 
appear, however, that the Foreign Jurisdiction Act 
is not precise as to the manner in which individuals 
it is wished to remove should be brought within its 
provisions, Should not all individuals whom it is pro- 
posed to remove under this Act be brought before a 
Court of British instance (i.e. a Mixed Court or one 
of HM’s Courts), whether they have previously been 
tried before a local court or not? The purpose of this 
would be to determine, not whether they have been 
‘validly’ tried in accordance with local laws (which, 
as in Bahrain, may be virtually non-existent), but 
whether there is sufficient evidence to warrant them 
being brought under British jurisdiction. 

This procedure would afford to individuals the 
same kind of safeguard as is afforded in cases of 
extradition, where sufficient evidence is required be- 
fore a person is allowed to pass from the protection 
of British jurisdiction into the hands of an extraditing 
country. 

Could not this safeguard be made law simply by 
the promulgation of an Order in Council?—Yours 
faithfully, 

WILLIAM 0. LITTLE 


13A Edge Hill, Wimbledon, SW19 


THE OTHER EXODUS 


Sir,—Sir John Glubb thinks that recrimination about 
the past is not getting us anywhere, and that people 
should stop these exchanges and think of the future. 
He misses the point. 

Israel’s position in the future will be vitally affected 
by world public opinion about the issue being de- 
bated in your columns. So far, Western public 
opinion has predominantly accepted the Zionist con- 
tention that the Arabs fled of their own accord on 
the advice of their own leaders. The tacit corollary 
is that, as it was their own fault, they have forfeited 


their rights. 
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It is obviously of cardinal importance to the politi- 
cal Zionists for the future that this belief should 
continue to prevail. For, if Western public opinion 
were to become convinced that the Arabs did not 
abdicate from their lands on their own volition, the 
next thing would be that people would begin to ask 
what is the real basis for Israel's right to occupy the 
lands from which the Arabs were driven out by force 
of arms? 

Zionists quote the UN resolution of 1947. But this 
was in the General Assembly, and Zionists carefully 
omit to mention the fact that General Assembly 
resolutions are no more than recommendations, with- 
out legal force. So there is no binding basis in that. 

And no acceptable moral basis, either, because 
that resolution was railroaded through by an unpre- 
cedented campaign of pressure and propaganda in 
which extreme Zionist leaders were (in President 
Truman’s own words) ‘actuated by political motives 
and engaging in political threats.’ 

So what is left except the right of conquest? But if 
that is the real basis of Israel's claim to keep the 
Arab refugees out of their own lands and houses, 
how can it be reconciled with the charter of the 
United Nations of which Israel is a member? 

The issue being debated in your columns is not 
just recrimination over the past, and no one knows 
this better than the militant Zionists. They know per- 
fectly well that what happens in the future between 
Israel and the Arabs will be decisively conditioned by 
the state of Western public opinion. If they lose the 
line of defence they have built up with such skill and 
tenacity on this question of why the Arabs fied, they 
may lose so much ground that they will have to 
abandon all hopes of further territorial conquest 
from Arabs, and give way to those Jews and Gentiles 
who thought all along that it was right for the Jews 
to have a cultural home of their own in Palestine, 
but wrong to launch a militant colonising conquest 
of Arab lands.—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL IONIDES 
21 Suffolk Street, SW1 


BORN UNDER SATURN 


Sir,—Having myself read Mr. Priestley’s new thriller 
with much enjoyment, plus admiration for the extra- 
ordinary verve it shows in a writer of his age and 
output, I was startled to find Mr. Geoffrey Grigson 
attacking it so savagely. Mr. Grigsen is, of course, 
as entitled to find in it ‘amateurism’ and ‘staggering 
incompetence’ as I am to think it professional and 
skilful, but I am puzzled by the standards implied in 
his last sentence: ‘It would take longer, and wouldn't 
be worth while, to explain the qualities (added to 
bounce and bonhomie) which make it nasty as well.’ 
In so far as this means anything, it surely suggests 
that bounce and bonhomie add to the weight of the 
millstone round Mr. Priestley’s neck. Oh, dear, what 
a lot of novelists must sink under the severity of 
Mr. Grigson’s judgment !—Yours faithfully, 

PETER FORSTER 
99 Gower Street, WC1 


BLIND GODDESS 

Sirn,—The contention of Mr. P. R. Mursell (June 
23) against the paradox stated in my letter (June 16) 
deserves attention. If we take as our authority the 
Oxford English Dictionary we find that the expres- 
sions ‘an act which is not criminal’ and ‘a [perfectly] 
lawful act’ are synonymous. On that authority, there- 
fore, the contention vanishes; and the paradox stated 
in my letter stands. 

The lamentable effect of the paradox is that the 
offence described in Section 1 (1) of the Street 
Offences Act, 1959, can become so nebulous as to be 
objectively indistinguishable from innocent be- 
haviour . . . a basis so shockingly nebulous for an 
offence that all citizens are specifically shielded from 
it by the Act, except a defenceless class of women. 

Grave criticism was expressed in the debate on the 
Bill in the House of Lords and strenuous attempts 
made to reach a law more worthy of the statute 
book of a great nation. See Hansard (Lords) May 5, 
June 9, 15, 30, July 14, 1959, which will well repay 
study.—Yours faithfully, 

J. A. G. SMITH 


84 Grosvenor Road, Epsom Downs, Surrey 


Insomniac’s Luck 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Eroica. (Academy.) — 
The Kitchen. (Interna- 
tional Film Theatre, 
Westbourne Grove.)— 
La Récréation. (Gala- 
Royal.)}—A Taste of 
Love. (Compton.) 
ANDRZEJ MUNK’s is a 
legandary name from the 
Polish cinema and _ his 
first film to be shown 
here, Eroica (‘A’ certi- 
ficate), is the best piece 
of insomniac’s luck for a long time, coming on 
at the Academy’s late-night shows at 11 p.m. 
Two episodes at the time of the Warsaw Rising, 
one roughly comedy, the other roughly tragedy, 
but both with such ironical twists they skid away 
from being exactly either, might seem to suggest 
another East European war film of a kind we 
have seen rather often. But this is an amazing 
film to come from behind the Iron Curtain and 
really seems to confirm the rumours of Poland’s 
‘difference.’ It isn’t just, though that’s surprising 
enough, that war is seen, in the first story, from 
a spiv’s-eye view, and the usual heroics of war 
films are guyed and the whole atmosphere is free 
and funny enough not to seem tied to any par- 
ticular line; but that things are actually said or 
loudly implied that make one’s scalp (perhaps 
naively, or pointlessly, or both) prickle with sym- 
pathetic nervousness. The second episode is an 
extraordinary study of prisoners of war, and 
makes one blush retrospectively for the grisly 
jollity of our own POW films. Here every image 
makes its point, fast and sharply; the tensions 
and horrors build up and up—the man who can’t 
stand the sight of the others, who is sickened by 
humans; the man who’s spent years in a boiler, 
trying not to be heard coughing—and one mar- 
vels at the way so much is packed into so few 
images and situations, how life is concentrated 
into such a short span. This is real understate- 
ment; not the stiff upper lip. 

The Kitchen (director: James Hill; ‘X’ certifi- 
cate) isn’t just Wesker’s play filmed but a film 
in its own right. I seem to have been about the 
only innocent at the press show who hadn’t seen 
the play anyway and so I could look straight at 
it as a film and a very cinematic-looking treat- 
ment it looked to me. In fact it was the objects, 
the kitchen paraphernalia and the physical action 
(fish-slicing, onion-chopping, egg-beating, steam, 
rattle, the slither of greasy plates, the varied 
movements of things cooking at a ferocious rate, 
every kind of saucepan and frying pan, the over- 
powering sense of heat and panic speed: all 
intensely filmish experiences—you don’t, after 
all, get those eloquent close-ups of splitting 
sausages in the theatre) that struck just the right 
note of claustrophobia, hysteria, comradeliness. 
Another thing that was good, and lifelike in a 
way films seldom are (this was, of course, to 
Wesker’s credit), was the way everyone thought 
’ his particular workplace a madhouse. Anyone’s 
working surroundings almost invariably appear 


full of neuroses, tyrannies, intrigues, general 
craziness, even when they are regarded with a 
half-benevolent eye: everyone else’s havens of 
polite normality. Here we got this, the grating 
and grinding of personality at distortingly close 
quarters. 


La Récréation (Playtime) (director: Francois 
Morcuil; ‘X’ certificate) is a shiny film from a 
Sagan story and shows how the new wave tricks 
have slithered into gimmicks. The current 
French favourite, Jean Seberg (bewildered film- 
goers keep asking, understandably enough, who 
this new French actor is), still the Frenchman’s 
American dream-girl, plays a SHAPE official's 
daughter at a finishing school at Versailles who 


Theatre 


Duck 


By BAMBER 


Becket. (Aldwych.) 
IF Groucho Marx is 
offered the role of Henry 
If in the film of Anouilh’s 
Becket, I imagine he will 
jump at the chance. The 
script is well put to- 
gether, there’s ample 
opportunity for dressing 
up and for hilarious little 
bits of ceremony, and, 
above all, there are 
plenty of good gags; 
most of them old, admittedly, but some of them 
old enough to be classics. 
‘That Becket! ...He keeps making me 
think! I’m sure it’s bad for my health.’ 
follows hard on the heels of 
“Why, here are the guards! Oh, no, it’s my 
snack.” 
When Henry, in the Council Chamber with the 
Archbishop and Bishops, chooses Becket as 
Chancellor of England, Becket protests that he 
is unworthy. Henry ‘bursts out laughing, pulls 
something out of his pocket and gives it to 
Becket,’ saying: 
‘There. That’s the Seal. Don’t lose it.’ 
And when the two friends find a pretty peasant 
girl in the woods and decide to set her up as a 
whore at court, Henry cracks: 
‘Do we take her with us or shall we have 
her sent?’ 

These anachronisms (and the phrases are true 
to the original French) are entirely different from 
those which Anouilh used to indulge in, When 
his Antigone says that the dawn is ‘like a post- 
card,’ she jerks the play out of its Greek setting 
for a good purpose; the Greek myth is merely a 
vehicle for a modern drama of resistance. But 
Henry’s bons mots merely drag a laugh out of 
incongruity. Needless to say they will give great 
pleasure. Ladies hot from Harrods will particu- 
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peers through the trees at the sculptor in the next- 
door garden. She is the perfect dull Sagan miss, 
appearing ingenuous but never innocent, and 
when mediocrely directed, as in this case, lacks 
altogether the expressiveness Godard managed to 
give her in A Bout de Souffle. Christian Mar- 
quand, a really dull old-style handsome (whose 
nose the expressive uglies like Belmondo have 
put well out of joint), is the sculptor, Francoise 
Prevost the discarded mistress. It’s bad luck for 
a middlingly bad film like this to be dogged in © 
the same week by a shriekingly bad film in 
exactly the same idiom, with most of the same 
actors and even the same crucial racing car. A 
Taste of Love (director: Jean Valére; ‘X’ certi- 
ficate) has Jean Seberg as the American-in-Paris- 
with-an-older-man again, Fran¢oise Prevost as 
the discarded mistress again, a hero just that 
much more awful than Marquand, a script that 
had the press audience in stitches, and a lesbian 
relationship with Micheline Presle for good 
measure. 


Soup 


GASCOIGNE 


larly enjoy the ‘shall we have her sent?’ gag. But 
so will everyone else. Those early kings, they 
weren't half lads. Only one golden opportunity 
is. inexplicably, missed. Henry never, not even 
once, says ‘bloody.’ If the film is to be the laugh 
hit of the decade, this will have to be put right. 

But quotation cannot do justice to the triviaiity 
of this play. In intention it is serious (Becket, 
or the Honour of God is the full title), but surely 
a historical play. must be either true to its own 
period or relevant to the author’s? Becket is 
neither. 

It contains a few shreds of the French resis- 
tance plays of the Forties. There is talk of ‘col- 
laboration’ (the play hinges on the false notion 
that Becket was a Saxon); there is one mention 
of a Saxon underground movement in the forest; 
there are remarks like, ‘A good occupational 
force must not crush, it must corrupt’; and there 


‘You know what I'd do if I had a lot of money? 
I'd buy a ticket to hear Mort Sahl knocking the 
Acquisitive Society.’ 
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is even, on Becket’s lips, the good old existen- 
tialist use of ‘absurd.’ But these are trimmings, 
not the core of the play. 


The most that the play offers is a tiny piece of 
historical analysis Anouilh’s explanation of 
Becket’s zeal as Archbishop of Canterbury is that 
he feels guilt for his comfortable collaboration 


“with the Normans and feels a gap in himself 


where his honour should be. He tries to fill this 
gap by minor good deeds—he saves a girl from 
rape by the king, he is polite to peasants—but 
when he is pushed into the Primacy he seizes the 
opportunity to dedicate himself to an external 
honour, the honour of God. As a side-dish to 
this theme there is the matter of the king’s dis- 
appointed passion for his ‘littie Saxon,’ which is 
given specifically homosexual overtones. 


But what is this analysis worth? Anouilh 
admits in a programme note that his facts are 
wrong, but ridicules the idea that this might 
matter. Yet, even allowing that the precise facts 
may be unimportant, isn’t some idea of the his- 
torical setting advisable? The early Middle Ages 
were very dramatic in their amazing combination 
of violence and ceremony. Anouilh blends these 
elements into uniform boorishness. Henry con- 
ducts his councils of state with less dignity than 
a house-prefect of seventeen would muster. 


So if the play has neither historical nor modern 
relevance, what remains? Interesting develop- 
ment of character? Certainly not. In one scene 
Henry asks the most unbelievably crass and 
childish questions about his peasants; in another 
he is able to comment to Becket: “What looks 
like morality in you is nothing more than 
esthetics.’ He bullies Archbishop Leopold of 
Canterbury, and then cowers away from a small 
choir-boy, terrified that he may be a homicidal 
dwarf. The real Henry was a creature of many 
contradictions, but not these ones. These merely 
allow Anouilh to make each scene as spicily 
dramatic as possible. 


This constant stimulating of dramatic interest 
shapes every moment of the play. There are four 
amusing Norman barons, who are so dumb that 
they can hardly string two words together; their 
soldiers and servants, however, are perfectly 
articulate—they have to be, or the play would 
never move. And when Anouilh has some serious 
point to make, he knows better than to present 
it ungarnished: while Becket warns Henry of the 
power of the Church, Henry is slapping and 
tickling a French whore. Of the great final meet- 
ing between the two men nothing remains in the 
mind except that it was on a cold heath and they 
were~both mounted on. those cleverly designed 
hobby-horses; what was said is lost—or un- 
important. Then there are the neat theatrical 
tricks. The tableau of Becket’s murder by the 
four knights changes miraculously to one of 
Henry being flogged, as a penance, by four 
monks. Add some great blasts on an organ at 
climactic moments and that oldest of gimmicks, 
an accelerating heart-beat on a drum, and you 
have an evening full- of theatrical frissons. But 
not a play. The old dog has forgotten everything 
except his tricks. ; 


Peter Hall’s direction exaggerates all Anouilh’s 
faults. There’s a scene in which the Pope and a 
cardinal discuss their laughably two-faced 
policies. It is virtually irrelevant to the play, but 


in the Paris production the prelates took them- 
selves seriously and their machinations made a 
fairly amusing revue sketch. Hall’s actors guffaw 
and nudge each other like Corsican fishwives, 
until the laughter on the stage drowns the titters 
in the audience. Leslie Hurry’s set has the same 
heavy touch. Huge chunks of Norman masonry 
trundle across the stage and slot together with the 
ponderous certainty of copulating elephants. 


Design 


Fairs and Squares 


By KENNETH J. ROBINSON 


Soviet Fair. (Earls 
Court.)— Architecture 
Today. (Arts Council.) 
—The Architecture of 


Technology. (South 
Bank Exhibition Build- 
ing.) 





Amonc the exhibits in 
the Soviet Fair at Earls 
Court is a set of weights 
so heavy that they have 
been lifted only by a 
Mr. Y. Vlasov, ‘the 
strongest man in the world.’ Beside them a 
hastily improvised notice says ‘Please do not 
touch.’ This is typical of the Russians’ ex- 
hibition technique. They disarm you with their 
village-bizarre attitude to typography and de- 
sign, stun you with some large-sounding claim 
for Soviet supremacy and then perplex you 
with a monstrous piece of ambiguity. Did They 
really think I might flex my muscles and walk 
off with Mr. Vlasov’s equipment? As I stood 
there feeling slightly flattered I was being heavily 
brain-sloshed at the same time by the crudity 
of the display technique. I did not realise until 
much later that the very amateurishness of the 
hand-painted lettering, with its pencilled out- 
lines still showing and its occasional evidence 
of desperationinthelastline, made me read what 
there was to read much more persuasively than 
any slick, white-on-black lettering would have 
done. 

In other words, I went round the fair feeling 
immensely superior and patronising, but came 
away with a lot of information—including the 
girth of an Estonian sow. Was this due to a 
devilishly cunning plot or merely charming 
national naiveté? I suppose the Russians are 
cashing in—without knowing it—on the Western 
world’s sophisticated indifference to plain words 
and their value in communicating ideas. You 
would see what I mean if you compared the 
Earls Court show with two current exhibitions 
of architecture in London—one at the Arts 
Council headquarters (‘Architecture Today’) and 
the other in a temporary South Bank building 
(‘The Architecture of Technology’). 

The first is a collection of photographs of 
some fifty buildings put up in this country in 
the past five years. And although I recommend it 
—and particularly its catalogue essay by J. M. 
Richards—to any layman wanting to get up to 
date on post-war architecture, I must point out 
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Christopher Plummer did as well as could be 
hoped with the five or six faces of Henry, and 
Eric Porter was excellent as a brooding uneasy 
Becket. He won my sympathy by seeming to 
dislike what he saw almost as much as | did. 

As a postscript to so much foolery, Becket pro- 
vides a nice new example of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s fastidiousness. He has changed ‘piss’ to 
that particularly unpleasant little word ‘pee.’ 


that it is so undercaptioned and so badly 
catalogued that it can be used only as a starting- 
point for study. You would have to be very in- 
terested indeed not to be put off by the cata- 
logue’s description of a block of flats in Bethnal 
Green where ‘the vertically segmented form re- 
duces the apparent mass and repetitive content.’ 
But if you took the trouble to see this building 
and talk to someone who knew something about 
it, you would find it interesting not only as an 
unusual-looking piece of architecture but also as 
a social experiment. It is really a village street 
standing on its end, because its architect, Denys 
Lasdun, has planned it in such a way (with three 
prongs of flats thrusting out from an open central 
staircase) that tenants can live in each other's 
lives as much as they would in a terrace. It gives 
them that over-the-garden-wall feeling they are 
accustomed to. 

The second architecture exhibition, on the 
South Bank, is almost an insult to anyone who 
troubles to cross the river to see it. Mr. Antony 
Armstrong-Jones has been photographed look- 
ing at it in a puzzled way and he has my sym- 
pathy. By the time I had found out how to look 
at it—i.e. by moving from right to left along 
350 numbered pictures, and relating them to in- 
adequate catalogue captions in tiny print—I had 
come to the same conclusion as architect 
Walter Segal, who has suggested that the only 
way of enjoying the exhibition is to try to guess 
which country each building comes from. But 
this parlour game soon palls. Surely they could 
have found a fee for a professional writer to 
link the exhibition sections with useful com- 
ments on the way different nations have pro- 
gressed with new techniques of building, new 
ideas on town planning and new kinds of archi- 
tectural detailing? 

This exhibition, like the one at the Arts 
Council HQ, gains a lot from its catalogue in- 
troduction, which includes a note by A. W. 
Cleeve Barr on the future of housing design in 
this century. He points out that both Western 
and Eastern countries are finding it is cheaper 
to build multi-storey housing with pre-cast 
concrete components made in factories and 
hoisted into position by cranes. But factory pro- 
duction, he warns us—and you can see the 
reason for his warning in some of the exhibition’s 
pictures of deadly-dull Eastern prefabricated 
architecture—gives the architect immensely dif- 
ficult design problems. Today’s architect, he re- 
minds us, has to find a way of designing factory- 
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made building components that will not all look 
the same, but will combine to give a contrasting 
richness of textures and patterns. 

If you want to see how little progress has been 
made on these lines by one of the biggest 
factory-made-architecture countries you should 
have a look at the architectural section of the 
Soviet Fair. Dozens of models and photographs 
show what efficient but uninspired things the 
Russians have been doing to their towns since 
the party line became opposed to neo-classical 
architecture and the building industry increased 
its output by 20 per cent. by using factory-made 
parts. ‘Leningrad,’ we are told, ‘is one of the 
loveliest cities in the world’—and beneath the 
caption is a photograph of architecture so 
clumsy, planning so inhuman and landscaping 
so indifferent that you have to be a strong man 
not to run amok among the sputnik-bedecked 
chocolate boxes, the walis heavy with statistics 
(there are even one or two daubed on to an 
X-ray of a heart taken after cavopulmosal 
anastomosis) and the art gallery that looks like 
our own Royal Academy of ten years ago. 


Although the architectural section of the fair 
is undercaptioned (yes, even the Russians seem 
short of words on this subject), it is clear that 
Soviet architecture suffers not only from a surfeit 
of dull-looking experimental préfabrication, but 
a hangover from the neo-classical days. I found 
only one building with a neo-Georgian facade, 
and that (psychiatrists please explain) was an 
atomic generating plant; but most of the 
characterless chunks of modern flats are made 
worse by grand axial layouts and the symmetrical 
balancing of blecks. And the new cinemas, 
though free from decorative trimmings, are 
clearly designed on the principle that every 
Odeon should have its own Odessa steps. 

Are the Russians aware of the monotonous 
results of their mass-produced housing pro- 
gramme? I found out that they are when I asked, 
at the Fair, why there were no plastics goods 
on show. I was told that a belated three-year 
programme on plastics is now under way and 
that one of the main concerns of those taking 
part in it is the use of plastics on prefabricated 
buildings. ‘Important Russian artists,’ I was 
told, ‘are working together to find ways of 
making buildings more pleasant to look at with 
the aid of decorated plastics components.’ 

How good an idea is that? If you consider 
some of the things Britain and America do with 
plastics you realise how much easier it is to 
produce hideous designs with them than with 
more traditional materials, and I hate to think 
of the more charming Russian products—toys, 
for instance—being switched from wood to poly- 
whatever. But building materials? Russia is not 
alone in experimenting with plastics for pre- 
fabricated construction, but it is alarming to 
think of artists having a hand in this work. One 
of the things so many architects fail to realise— 
as you can see by looking at the mad variety of 
colours, roof-lines and porch decorations in our 
new towns—is that satisfactory architecture has 
more to do with the right relationship between 
buildings and the correct proportions of win- 
dows, doors, etc., than with any form of decora- 
tion, applied or built into the structure. It will take 
more than a little ingenuity with plastics to 
sweeten the unlovely Russian rows. 


Ballet 





Summer Snow 


By CLIVE BARNES 


BALLET is fast becoming 
primarily a summer 
- activity like flat-racing, 
tennis or lepidoptery. No 
A sooner had the Kirov 
dancers triumphantly 
shut shop at Covent Gar- 
den—throwing in as a 
final last-week gesture 
the splendid debuts of 
Alla Osipenko in Swan 
Lake and Alla Sizova in 
The Sleeping Beauty— 
than London’s Festival Ballet comes pounding in 
for its summer tenancy of the Festival Hall. And 
this being the unofficial Anglo-Soviet Ballet 
Friendship Month, it was almost inevitable that 
its Monday opening should also have been a 
Soviet occasion, with Margot Fonteyn in the 
audience, Moscow’s laurels still gleaming greenly 
round her brow. Enterprisingly Festival Ballet 
had invited one of Russia’s leading choreo- 
graphers, Vladimir Bourmeister, complete with 
two Soviet designers, to create a new three-act 
ballet for the company, and the evening was one 
of mixed interest and mild disappointment, with 
interest having the final sway. 


Ostrovsky’s fairy-tale, The Snow Maiden, does 
well enough as a ballet scenario—its melting 
heroine being no more or no less unattainable 
than all the other Romantic faery creatures pur- 
sued by ballet heroes for these hundred years 
past. Tchaikovsky’s incidental music to the play 
was ready and waiting, and is here supplemented 
largely by a couple of movements from his First 
(and admittedly dullest) Symphony. This music is 
not Tchaikovsky at anything like his best, and the 
pastel-coloured designs by Yuri Piminov and 
Gennady Epishin are often so far removed from 
Western taste that it becomes difficult to see them 
clearly. Which leaves Bourmeister’s choreography 
and the company’s dancing, a situation in which 
Western preference frequently seems to find 
itself when faced with modern Soviet ballets. 


When I first saw examples of Bourmeister’s 
work in Paris five years ago, with his own com- 
pany from Moscow’s Stanislavsky Theatre, I 
found a lot to admire. Yet he is probably at his 
best when treating a strong narrative theme, and 
the somewhat anecdotal story-line of Snow 
Maiden, with its restricted dramatic possibilities 
(after all it’s not a question of whether the 
heroine will melt, but when, where and how), has 
not given him that much help. But nowadays the 
trend in Soviet ballet appears quite legitimately 
to be towards dancing as an expressive end in 
itself, and The Snow Maiden falls more easily 
into this pattern than what I have seen of the rest 
of his work. For Snow Maiden, Bourmeister has 
produced long passages of lyrical dancing, en- 
livened it is true with more robust folk-style 
choreography, yet with the lyricism predominat- 
ing. At first the crisp evenness of his snowflake 
ballabiles has the chaste sparkle of a frosty hedge- 


row, but these dances sometimes drift into an 
over-prolonged and therefore monotonous pattern 
of snow, snow, quick, quick, snow. Even so there 
is more grandeur than poverty in the simplicity 
of his dance invention, and like al] Russian 
choreographers with a folk theme he always has 
Russian character dancing at his elbow, ready 
to enliven and surprise. 


If the ballet only finally succeeds by a narrow 
margin, this I fancy is partly because of the per- 
formance. To criticise Festival Ballet for this is 
damnably unfair because they have never danced 
better, and the presence of Bourmeister has 
worked like a charm, moulding them into an ex- 
cellent ensemble. Unhappily in three months they 
have not been able to find the complete secret of 
how Russian dancers perform apparently easy 
things spectacularly well, and they still have to 
unthaw into the Russian style. Nor was the 
ballet’s first cast of principals ideally suited to 
the work—Belinda Wright’s gently danced Snow 
Maiden seemed too twee, Oleg Briansky’s hero 
too unbendingly noble. The ballet itself could 
be tautened by the removal of the unnecessary 
first interval, and even the pallid settings might 
be given more interest with imaginative lighting. 
Snow Maiden is by far the most ambitious and 
serious thing London’s Festival Ballet has 
attempted during its existence. It is also, icicles 
and all, one of the most worthwhile. 


Festival Ballet’s former artistic director, Anton 
Dolin, has also not been idle. The grandiloquently 
titled ‘Midlands Festival of Ballet,’ with which he 
in association with ABC Television regaled 
Coventry last week, proved to be more a festival 
of dancing than a festival of ballet, pure or simple. 
Ten star names, including Dolin himself, ap- 
pearing in choice bits and pieces of their reper- 
tory, provided a more or less live preview of the 
tasty selections from the programme put out last 
Sunday over the ITV network at the monu- 
mentally off-peak viewing hour of 11 p.m: No 
Visible expense has been spared, and I found 
myself idly wondering what Ballet Rambert 
and/or Western Theatre Ballet could have done 
for Coventry and eventually the nation with such 
a TV windfall. However the programme was very 
smoothly produced by Dolin, slickly staged in 
degrees of taste ranging freely between the com- 
pletely adequate and the unmentionably hideous, 
and was obviously intended to give the Midlands 
a treat. Of the various éfoiles sailing around in 
stately orbit, rather more reputations paled than 
glittered. Even so it was good to have a chance 
to see once more the lissom young Italian bal- 
lerina Carla Fracci, partnered by the Royal 
Ballet’s John Gilpin. The actual TV presentation 
on Sunday failed even to do justice to the live 
show’s extremely modest merits. For me, the 
most entertaining moment came during one of 
the commercial breaks, when some admirable 
preparation offered relief for ‘tired, burning, 
aching feet’ with an insistence that was hardly 
tactful. 
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Footlights and Chandeliers 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


PARLOUR-GAME question: what middle-aged 

Englishman displays the following attributes: 
‘Our foremost arbiter of taste’ (New Statesman), 
‘One of the unassailables of our time’ (Daily 
Mail), ‘The Horace Walpole of our time’ (New 
York Evening Sun)? Give it up? Then how about 
this: ‘The Byron of the camera’ (Life)? Of 
course. The answer is Mr. Cecil Beaton, who 
has published a selection from his diaries, inter- 
spersed with reminiscence, covering the years 
1922-1939.* 

It is a fairly attractive production, interspersed 
with the author’s line-drawings and a number of 
plates which seem to be arrayed without rele- 
vance to the text. It tells the story of the early 
years of a man unashamedly on the make. Mr. 
Beaton reveals himself as a young man consumed 
by worldly ambition, not for power nor for crea- 
tion; he simply wanted to get himself known and 
accepted. As a child he was stage-struck; as an 
adolescent society-struck. There was no great 
difference between the footlights and the chan- 
deliers. Both revealed worlds of make-believe 
where everyone looked his best and talked 
cleverly. Mr. Beaton recounts as many painful 
and humiliating mishaps as Mr. Pooter, of whose 
diary these pages sometimes remind us, but he 
climbed steadily to the head of his profession as 
a portrait photographer until, as a fit climax to 
this book, he received the command of the Queen 
Mother, then the Queen, to make the charming 
series of studies of her at Buckingham Palace— 
a sitting which his beguiling personality prolonged 
from twenty minutes to three hours. 

In later life he has earned renown as a theatrical 
designer. He did little in that line before the war. 
He got the Americans to buy his drawings. But 
his rise to popularity and prosperity was essen- 
tially as a photographer. He had the knack, so 
grossly lacking in his juniors, of making his sub- 


jects look attractive and elegant. His camera car- 
ried him into the presence of the famous and the 
beautiful and, once there, he often established 
himself in warm friendship. There was between 
the wars a society, cosmopolitan, sympathetic to 
the arts, well-mannered, amusing, above all 
ornamental even in rather bizarre ways, which for 
want of a better description the newspapers called 
‘High Bohemia.’ There Mr. Beaton shone. The 
record of these ‘wandering years’ ought to be 
enchanting. Perhaps it will enchant others; alas, 
not me. There was a gift lacking at his christen- 
ing. Sir Arthur Bryant writes: ‘Cecil Beaton is 
not only an artist—he can write.’ The publisher 
gives no date for this opinion. Mr. Beaton is tire- 
less in self-education. He may lately have learned 
a new art. I can only say that, judging from this 
book, most of which is twenty years old, he can’t 
write for toffee. Neither in verbal expression nor 
in literary construction does he show any but the 
feeblest talent. 

The work is heterogeneous. There are passages 
from the diaries in which he recorded (not, surely, 
for publication?) his early, naive aspirations and 
despairs. There is a theme, lately popularised by 
Mr. John Betjeman, of the conflict of an esthetic 
son with a philistine father, and of the subsequent 
remorse. Here and, still more, in the descriptions 
of family tragedy, I find him highly embarrassing, 
not because such themes are necessarily improper, 
but because they require a delicacy and restraint, 
which Mr. Beaton lacked, to dignify them. Mr. 
Beaton is aware, and sadly comments on the fact 
more than once, that despite his ever-widening 
success and popularity there were certain cold 
people who regarded him as slightly absurd. He 
went so far as to take lessons from Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell in order to acquire a deeper tone of 
voice. Mr. Noel Coward gave him unsolicited 
advice about discretion in dress and deportment. 
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A propos of this propensity of his to attract ridi- 
cule, I may, perhaps, be excused for correcting 
his memory on a small point. It is, I confess with 
shame, true that a crony and I behaved cruelly to 
him at our Hampstead private school. He was 
an extremely pretty little boy. The spectacle of 
his long eyelashes wet with tears was one to pro- 
voke the sadism of youth. His offence was that he 
was reputed to enjoy his music lessons. The bully- 
ing of little Beaton was not, as he suggests, an 
isolated incident, but repeated many times. Our 
chief sport was to stick pins into him. And it did 
not stop, as he suggests, because ‘if it is possible 
to put up an authoritative front or assume an 
aggressive attitude in turn, then the bully himself 
will be the first to collapse,’ but because my com- 
panion in this abomination and I were caught 
out and soundly beaten for it by a master. This 
lapse of memory makes me wonder whether his 
account of his ducking at Wilton is entirely accu- 
rate. I was not there, but I remember the eye- 
witness accounts which circulated in London a 
day or two later. They were more farcical than 
the account given here. 

Mr. Beaton belongs to the last generation, to 
whom it was still possible to travel freely in a 
world not yet much despoiled by politicians and 
tourists. He took full advantage of his opportuni- 
ties and saw many spectacles of beauty. It is in 
his attempts at descriptive passages that his lack 
of literary skill is most apparent. When he uses 
words that are at all recondite—‘pristine,’ ‘allegi- 
ance, ‘novitiate,’ ‘funicular, for example—it is 
too often apparent that he does not know their 
meanings. Many of his sentences are stilted. ‘Few 
people have yet stirred themselves; business has 
not been embarked upon.’ Why not: ‘Few have 
yet stirred; business has not begun’? ‘The Chateau 
itself, begun in the sixteenth century, has seen 
many subsequent additions in the intervening 
years.” Either ‘subsequent’ or ‘in the intervening 
years’ is redundant. It is a pity that Mr. Beaton, 
instead of taking lessons in elocution (most 
people, anyway, enjoyed his voice), did not 
engage a literary tutor. 

He is at his best when he is writing in a cheeky, 
slangy way about people. Here I find him highly 
amusing when he is describing people I don’t 
know—the brawl in Hollywood, for example, or 
the working habits of Bébé Bérard—but I met a 
great many of his characters and knew many of 
them well, and I find his portraits flat; not dull, 
but two-dimensional. They would be, to me, un- 
recognisable but for their names (and he is rather 
odd sometimes about even these, referring to 
married women and widows as if they were 
divorcées — ‘Mrs. Beatrice Guinness,’ ‘Mrs. 
Venetia Montagu’). I don’t think it is simply a 
case of having a different vision. I don’t think that 
in his early days he was really interested in people 
except when they were on the stage. He noticed 
their clothes and their peculiarities and noted 
scraps of dialogue, but he seemed unaware of 
their having an existence apart from him, of hav- 
ing a past or ties of kinship, except so far as they 
were referred to in newspapers, or a future. He 
lived in the present moment and the present com- 
pany without historical sense. He had no curi- 
osity, he tells us, about his own grandparents. He 
shrank from maturity and remarks with great 
satisfaction of a friend, aged thirty-three, that he 
is ‘mentally several years younger’ than when they 
last met. Ancient buildings existed for him purely 
as a picturesque setting, not as monuments to a 
continuing past. It is perhaps significant that one 
of the artists to excite his highest rapture was the 
manioulator of a Greek shadow-show. Nor, de- 
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spite much lack of reticence, does Mr. Beaton 
display full candour. He seems sometimes to 
eavesdrop on himself and report what he has 
learned. I do not hear the authentic note of self- 
revelation even in his most shy-making confi- 


dences. For these reasons I do not think he 
qualifies for the title, bestowed on him by the 
Sunday Times, of ‘memorialist.’ I don’t think 
people of the future will turn to him to elucidate 
the condition of his age. 


The Shy Superman 


Sigmund Freud: Letters, 1873-1939. (Hogarth Press, 50s.) 
Freud and the Post-Freudians. By J. A. C. Brown. (Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.) 


It is difficult not to feel guilty reading through 
Freud’s letters. He makes it so plain that he 
discourages public curiosity about his private 
life; and yet, as Ernest Jones showed in his 
masterly biography, Freud’s thought can be fully 
appreciated only in the context of his personal 
history. The selection of his letters which has 
been compiled by his son Ernst adds little to 
the biography in this respect; but it does convey 
vividly the character of this shy man. 

The portrait which emerges is unflattering, but 
rings true, which is as Freud would have pre- 
ferred it: “What makes all autobiographies 
worthless is, after all, their mendacity.’ In these 
letters he seldom indulges in_ self-analysis, 
although during the second half of his life he 
practised it regularly. He is most revealing, as 
might be expected, in his letters to his future 
wife. To her, as his confidence grew in the depth 
and assurance of her love, he was able to write 
of his discouragements, his hopes and disappoint- 
ments. Even to Martha Bernays he found it 
difficult to write about his own feelings. Years 
later, he wrote to Ernest Jones: ‘It is not in my 
nature to give expression to my feelings of affec- 
tion, with the result that I often appear indif- 
ferent, but my family knows better.’ 


He held a low estimate of his own intel- 
lectual endowment, regarding his achievements 
as due chiefly to persistence in a dogged pursuit 
of the truth; and he regretted the lack in his own 
personality of ‘that indefinite something which 
attracts people.’ Freud recognised this quality in 
others, among them C. G. Jung: ‘I have in- 
variably found that something in my personality, 
my words and ideas, strikes people as alien, 
whereas to you all hearts are open.’ 


Partly, no doubt, this was an aspect of his 
character which could be traced back to his 
earliest years; but it could not fail to be re- 
inforced by the society in which he lived: a 
society in which to be a Jew was always a handi- 
cap and might at any time expose one to sudden 
humiliating outbursts of abuse. Freud described 
one such incident in a letter to Martha Bernays, 
an altercation in a German train in which he 
challenged an offensive passenger to a fight. Here, 
as in his long letter about the events leading to 
the suicide of his young colleague, Nathan Weiss, 
Freud appears to forget himself and in so doing 
to display a vivid narrative gift. Usually, how- 
ever, his style is deliberate and studied: one 
feels that he read his letters over to himself. His 
own very extensive reading, which obtrudes 
repeatedly in quotations, may have conspired 
with his self-criticism to inhibit the naturalness 
of his writing. 

He read widely in English and at an early age 
recognised a kindred spirit in John Stuart Mill: 
‘Very possibly he was the man of the century 
most capable of freeing himself from the domina- 
tion of the usual prejudices. As a result—and 
this always goes hand in hand—he lacked the 
sense of the absurd.’ The identification was far 
from being exact; in the same letter he went on 
to disagree vigorously with Mill about the 


emancipation of women. On this point, at least 
as a young fiancé, Freud shared the usual preju- 
dices: ‘the position of women cannot be other 
than it is, to be an adored sweetheart in youth 
and a beloved wife in maturity.’ Nor was he lack- 
ing in a sense of the absurd; there is a frequent 
quiet irony in his letters and on one occasion 
at least he wrote extremely entertainingly. This 
was in a letter to his family from Rome, in which 
he described a farcical performance of Carmen 
with a prima donna who ‘looked a little like 
those English ladies sent abroad to scare the 
public.’ 

There is, however, a rather cold sobriety about 
most of these letters. They were written by a 
man who could command respect more readily 
than affection, and they are pervaded by a life- 
long bias toward a rather gloomy stoicism. This 
is shown not only in his self-criticism, but in his 
outlook on the world (‘I cannot be an optimist 
and I believe I differ from the pessimists only 
in so far as wicked, stupid, senseless things 
don’t upset me because I have accepted them 
from the beginning as part of what the world 
is composed of’), and on mankind (‘I can’t help 
being convinced that my dear fellow-men, with 
a few exceptions, are worthless’). 


Among the most moving of these letters are 
the ones written at the two extremes of his long 
career. As a young doctor, struggling to gain a 
foothold in Vienna, he knew the indignities and 
petty calculations of real penury. His fiancée 
shared his hopes that each new research project 
—the method for. staining sections of the brain, 
the experiments with cocaine—might bring him 
recognition and a little money; but they had a 
long and anxious wait before his fortunes turned. 
Freud was twenty-nine when he achieved his 
first material success, with the award of a travel- 
ling grant to Paris. He wrote at once to Martha: 
‘I am quite unspeakably happy . . . just cannot 
get used to the idea that I am lucky too.’ 


It is strange, in the light of his ultimate achieve- 
ment, to read of him as a young man trying 
desperately to catch his teacher’s eye, writing 
excitedly to Martha whenever he feels he has 
‘made an impression’ among his fellow-students 
at the Salpetritre or at Charcot’s salon. Freud 
was curiously slow in arriving at his real vocation. 
In his early years he showed no interest in 
psychiatry; he admitted a keener desire to study 
zoology than medicine, and immersed himself 
for some years in research in physiology and 
neuro-anatomy. At first he was frankly ambitious, 
eager to make a name for himself, but after some 
setbacks he resigned himself to being the pos- 
sessor of a very modest talent. Even when he 
began his true life-work, with his analysis of 
dreams, he had anxious periods in which he be- 
lieved he was mistaken and had bungled his 
career: it was only gradually that he became 
convinced of the lasting importance of his 
psychological discoveries. From then on, he 
tenaciously defended his ideas, giving little heed 
to his own success or notoriety. 


Freud put so much of himself into his work 
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that there seemed little left for his private life. 
Certainly these personal letters convey very little 
sense of his peculiar genius—indeed of his being 
a genius at all. One consequence of his repeated 
self-deprecation is that the reader begins to find 
himself persuaded by it: he presents himself as 
a worthy, hard-working man who finally suc- 
ceeds in making a modest living as a psycho- 
therapist—and who might have turned his hand 
equally industriously to any other branch of his 
profession. He certainly differs from most psycho- 
therapists in showing a rather refreshing lack of 
therapeutic enthusiasm; his passionate desire was 
to understand the processes underlying neurotic 
illness. The chief interest of therapy lay in its 
verification of the ztiological theories which he 
advanced. 


The letters of the last two decades of his life 
are coloured by our knowledge of the physical 
suffering which he had to endure. He comments 
on his illness stoically, and never with self-pity, 
although toward the end he once admitted in a 
letter to Ernst: ‘I am beginning to find life 
pretty inconvenient.’ During these years his 
references to Anna, his brilliant and devoted 
daughter (‘my faithful Antigone’) become numer- 
ous. It was a source of peculiar satisfaction to 
him that she was able not only to nurse him 
during his illness but to contribute in her own 
right to the advancement of psychoanalytic 
thinking. 

In his last years the rise of Nazism and the 
inhuman persecution of the Jews could only 
serve to confirm Freud’s bleak assessment of 
his fellow-men. He faced these evil times reso- 
lutely, as he had met so many previous vicissi- 
tudes; one can imagine him reading his Horace, 
whom he liked to quote, and recognising his 
similar in the lines which end: ‘ab insolenti 
temperatam laetitia, moriture Delli. His final 
letters describe the escape to England with most 
of his family—four of his elderly sisters remained 
behind and were killed by the Nazis. Arriving in 
London in 1938, Freud was moved by the warmth 
of his reception. He found ‘a blessed, a happy 
country inhabited by well-meaning, hospitable 
people,’ a country in which letters addressed to 
‘Dr. Freud, London,’ were delivered correctly 
and where a taxi-driver bringing Anna home 
exclaimed on seeing the number of the house: 
‘Oh, it’s Dr. Freud’s place.’ All his life Freud 
had fought shy of personal honours; his ambi- 
tions were only for the advancement of what was 
sound in his scientific discoveries, but at this 
moment at least he lowered his guard and recog- 
nised that he was admired and made welcome 
not only as a thinker, but as a man. 


Freud the man has gone, but the movement 
which he founded has taken root in Britain and 
America and has proliferated into a number of 
contending schools. In the resulting confusion, 
it is difficult for a non-analyst to disentangle the 
basic contributions of Freud and the different 
emphases of his successors. Here J. A. C. Brown’s 
new guide, Freud and the Post-Freudians, 
serves like Ariadne’s thread to lead us through 
the labyrinth. With a lively, personal and at 
times provocative approach, Dr. Brown has 
marshalled the material compactly into a stimu- 
lating and up-to-date review, which shows that 
Freud’s frequently expressed hope has been 
realised at least in part. The series of psycho- 
logical discoveries which he began has been 
enriched by able successors, and if psychoanalysis 
has not yet been fully accepted as a science, its 
teachings have permeated most branches of con- 


temporary thought. 
MORRIS CARSTAIRS 








Escapers’ Army 


The Story of the French Foreign Legion. By 
Edgar O’Ballance. (Faber, 30s.) 


Stories of the Foreign Legion have a seemingly 
inexhaustible interest. ‘The publication in this 
country in the mid-nineteenth century of the 
novel Under Two Flags by Ouida,’ the author 
of this latest story observes, ‘roused the interest 
of the British public in the French Foreign 
Legion to an unusual degree.’ One of the fascina- 
tions which come through this resolutely 
straightforward account is, indeed, the curious 
way in which fact has followed fiction and fiction 
has created fact. The French themselves have all 
along resisted—and exploited—a legend which 
spread remarkably soon after Louis-Philippe, the 
Citizen King, had fathered this not very original 
means of getting rid of troublesome European 
veterans. 

A trifle belatedly the journalists got into the 
act. In the Moroccan campaign of 1907 (well 
after Ouida), the war correspondents at first, 
according to the author, ignored or minimised the 
efforts of the Legion. By the end of the cam- 
paign—‘strangely enough for a body which 
desired anonymity’—the legionnaires succeeded 
in getting their pay claim remedied through an 
unofficial approach to the correspondents. In fact, 
legionnaires have always been divided, if not 
schizophrenic, on the question of anonymity. 

However, the question now is not whether the 
Legion will preserve its anonymity but whether 
it will finally succumb to its publicity. Major 
O’Ballance brings the reader, a bit out of breath 
and. surfeited with heroism, via Mexico, 
Dahomey, Narvik, Dien Bien Phu and many 
other forlorn places, to the Algiers uprising of 
1960 and the Legion’s role in its suppression. 
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Since the book went fo press, the Legion’s part 
in the abortive revolt this spring has not only 
added a new twist but underlined the uncertainty 
about the fate of the Legion—which the author 
might have usefully anticipated. 

Too much should not be made of the mutiny 
itself. This book shows that the Legion motto 
‘Honneur et Fidélité’ has always been variously 
interpreted. Legionnaires have occasionally found 
themselves on opposite sides of the battlefield or 
the barricades; and French governments have 
had no inhibitions about chopping and changing 
(or even selling) regiments. It must surely be a 
regimental historian’s nightmare. But the closing- 
down of the French empire and the prospective 
independence of Algeria nevertheless present a 
problem for the Legion. 

After the latest fracas, the French authorities 
will be disinclined, I suppose, to change Louis- 
Philippe’s law against the Legion serving in 
peacetime in metropolitan France. Nor would 
the predominantly German legionnaires be likely 
to welcome a home posting. Yet, at a time when 
NATO is so anxiously seeking means of waging 
conventional war, thirty or forty thousand 
seasoned troops—units which have been almost 
continuously and uniquely on active service since 
the Second World War—are not to be sniffed at. 

The interesting, exasperating and possibly 
hopeful thing about the Legion, however, is that 
it does not and never did make sense in strictly 
military terms. And it defies generalisations. This 
history deals fairly and, I would say from my 
own experience, accurately with the conditions 
as well as the actions of the Legion. The author’s 
gallant if necessarily superficial efforts to bring 
to life—and significance—the long sequence of 
confused skirmishes and dubious campaigns in 
which the Legion has been involved do at least 
suggest the adaptability of the Legion, the under- 
lying continuity of spirit—and need. For 130 
years the Legion has met a need—the need to 
escape (though not for the most part, as the 
author points out, from the police). Soon, per- 
haps, there will be nowhere to escape. And the 
loss of the French empire is somewhat incidental 
to this situation. So Major O’Ballance is per- 
haps wise, after all, to end his story on a rather 
inconsequential note. ‘It has always been a strong 
criticism in the past that off parade the Legion 
neglects the man and allows him . . . to go to 
the devil in his own sweet way. However, as a 
start, there are Legion cinemas which show 
modern, up-to-the-minute films every night, at 
all the posts, even the remotest.’ A slight exag- 


geration, I suspect, but a sign of the times. 
ADRIAN LIDDELL HART 


Gods in the Garden 


Roma Amor. By Jean Marcadé. (Charles Skilton, 
13 gns.) 

Roma Amor is an extremely lush production 
featuring a hundred-odd magnificent plates, 
many of them in colour, of ‘curious’ Roman, 
Etruscan and Hellenistic works of art. There is 
also a lucid and nicely printed essay by Professor 
Jean Marcadé of Bordeaux University, in which 
he explains the traditional functions of ancient 
erotica in such a way as to repder the volume 
respectable beyond question. 

We must understand, says the professor, that 
then as now in Southern regions everyone was 
much disquieted by the evil eye. According to 
the pundits (and Democritus himself lent some 
weight to this theory) the evil eye might be 
explained as a discharge of malignant particles 
which, having their origin in the lust, envy or 
hatred of the transmitting agent, entered the 
bodies of those at whom they were directed and 
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there caused ills both physical and spiritual. The 
best way to deal with this noxious effluvium was 
to disconcert its orginator by shocking him or 
making him laugh; and this might be done by dis- 
playing amulets, etcetera, which carried prom- 
inent and lewd devices of buttocks, phalli and 
what not. But if priapic decorations might be used 
for personal protection, they could also, by 
extension, be used to protect one’s property, one’s 
household, and even entire cities. So a phallus 
over the front door did not necessarily mean that 
the place was a brothel; it might have been there, 
like a horseshoe in Acacia Avenue, simply as a 
charm. Daring pictures in the dining-room were 
not ordinarily there to provoke the guests to 
orgies. They were to inhibit them from carrying 
off the plate. 

Professor Marcadé then goes on to discuss 
other religious or superstitious matters with which 
erotic performances or representations are com- 
monly connected. There is fertility, of course 
(some splendid garden gods are reproduced to 
mark the point), and also death—an erotic paint- 
ing in the tomb was at once a reminder of good 
things past and a promise of even better things 
to come in the next world: aucto splendore 
resurgo. But as the essay proceeds, one detects 
that the professor is becoming faintly uneasy, 
and at last the inevitable and unedifying admis- 
sion emerges: although erotic decorations and 
objets might originally have been the genuine 
products of superstitious fears and religious 
aspirations, as time went on religion ceased to 
be a cause and became just an excuse. The god 
was forgotten but the annual spree went on: no 
one gave a hoot for Jupiter Tonans, but his 
legendary exploits lent themselves to some very 
amusing sketches. On the whole, the professor 
concedes, this must have been the moral state 
of play at the time when the celebrated Pompeian 
paintings (a generous selection of which appears 
in this book) were executed. He can condone 
them only on the ground that some of them have 
a certain delicacy while yet others might be said 
to convey something of the eternal power of 
physical love. 

And here at last I shall take issue with the 
professor. For it seems to me that the overwhelm- 
ing impression these paintings make is one of 
sheer gross jollity. I can discover little delicacy 
and only occasional ecstasy. What there is—and 
quite right too—is laughter. And therein, I think, 
pace Professor Marcadé, is the real value of the 
volume. God, to paraphrase the remark of a 
recent Graham Greene character, really cannot 
have been wholly serious when he distributed 
the sexual instinct: look at it which way you will, 
the two-backed beast is funny if not downright 
grotesque. This is the truth we are in danger of 
forgetting; with all our solemn talk of sex 
education and sexual ‘adjustment,’ with all the 
prate of Lawrence and the simpering love lessons 
of Marie Stopes, with all our idiotic jealousies 
and sensitivities and whining about ‘relation- 
ships,’ what we have forgotten is that sex is, 
among other things, extraordinarily comic. It is 
first-class entertainment: fond, amusing, ridicu- 
lous and gay; it is something to be laughed at, 
enjoyed, relished in retrospect and then laughed 
at once again. It is not something to take too 
seriously; if you are busy having high thoughts 
you will be wanting in zest and will miss the 
elementary fun of the thing, and this is the 
object of the exercise, so help me Hermes. If 
Roma Amor reminds a few people of this, if it 
makes us more lewd and less self-conscious, then 
it will have fulfilled a very valuable social ser- 
vice. And a happy Lupercalia to all readers. 

SIMON RAVEN 
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Pounding Marble 


The Agony and the Ecstasy. By Irving Stone. (Collins, 25s.) 

The Side of the Angels, By Alexander Fedoroff. (Barker, 21s.) 

Wand of Noble Wood. By Onuora Nzekwu. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 

The Beggars are Coming to Town. By Nicholas Bartlett. (Cassell, 15s.) 


For sheer endeavour Mr. Stone, with one and 
three-quarter pounds of small print, must take 
pride of place this week, though Mr. Fedoroff’s 
one pound nine ounces brings him a close second. 
Both writers, needless to say, are American, and 
Mr. Stone is a best-seller. Indeéd, every one of 
Mr. Stone’s fourteen publications has been a 
best-sel!er, and no one need feel surprised. While 
other writers sell on sex, sentiment and sensation, 
the author of The Agony and the Ecstasy pro- 
vides all that and culture, too. 

Mr. Stone began training for this novel in 
1956. He gave up his home in the States and 
moved to Italy. Opening an office there, he 
employed translators and research assistants, and 
set himself to study every extant document relat- 
ing to Michelangelo and his time. He followed 
the artist’s movements throughout Florence, 
Rome, Bologna, Siena and Venice. He learnt the 
dialect of Carrara in order to work in the marble 
quarries. He learnt how to carve. His researches 
produced 5,000 typewritten pages, now deposited 
in the university library of Los Angeles, and very 
little of this information has been let go to waste. 

In face of all this, it may sound ungrateful to 
complain that the novel itself is not worth it. In 
fact, it scarcely rises above the level of those 
romances which old-time servant-girls kept h:d- 
den in the kitchen knife-drawer. It exhibits the 
same muddled pretensions of style, and the same 
titillations are offered on the same note of 
exalted protest. The reader, ploughing his way 
through this combined Renaissance guidebook, 
art appreciation lecture and do-it-yourself 
manual of sculpture and fresco, is never allowed 
to forget that the artist, great though he was, 
was a man like other men. Mr. Stone appears at 
times to confuse the chisel and the male member. 
At work, the artist ‘needed the thrust, the 
penetration, the beating and pulsating upward to 
a mighty climax, the total possession’; while in 
bed with a woman, ‘it was like penetrating deep 
into white marble with the pounding live thrust 
of his chisel beating upward through the warm 
living marble with one “Go!”, his whole body 
behind the heavy hammer, penetrating through 
ever deeper furrows of soft yielding living sub- 
stance until he had reached the explosive climax, 
and all his fluid strength . . .” The implications 
are flattering. Sex is art, and art is only sex. 
We're all in on it. 

Alexander Fedoroff also contributes a 
quota of fornications and rapes, but they are his 
only concession to popular demand. The Side 
of the Angels, a first novel of the school of 
Dos Passos and James T. Farrell, reveals a con- 
siderable talent. It follows, through the period 
between the A-bomb and the Korean war, the 
adjustments and fulfilments of a group of young 
people seeking some purpose in life. The author 
sets his characters in a full social context of 
money, work and ambition, dealing as convinc- 
ingly with his Midwest girl determined to make 
her way into a bigger world, as with the upper- 
class queers in the gay bars of New Orleans or 
on the New York Bird Circuit. The level of com- 
petence is breath-taking, but the freshness and 
Vitality flag. During the last two or three 
hundred pages the action becomes mechanical, 
and more than one reader is likely to give up 
before reaching page 636. 

After these chock-a-block American monsters, 


how undemanding is Mr. Nzekwu with his direct- 
ness and simplicity! Peter, the hero of Wand of 
Noble Wood, is a Westernised Nigerian jour- 
nalist, bound by the traditions of his race to 
seek a wife among the women of his tribe. He 
falls in love but the girl, through no fault of 
her own, is under a curse and only certain 
rituals can free her for marriage. Something 
goes wrong. The bride takes her own life and 
Peter, heartbroken, is left to solve the mystery 
of her death. Though it reads at times like a 
handbook to Nigerian customs, the novel has 
charm and humour, and a gentle pathos. 

I am afraid The Beggars are Coming to Town 
illustrates only too well Mr. Priestley’s point that 
a good story, badly told, is still a good story, 
but the sensitive novel which fails to illume does 
nothing at all. Geoff, married to Ann, lacks the 
inspiration to write well until Ann inadvertently 
walks under a bus. That is the outline of the story, 
which is filled in with repeated pub-crawls and 
parties where nothing memorable is said or done. 
The characters are shadowy and though the final 
tragedy brings a spark to the page, it is too little 
and too late to ignite the damp straw of Mr. 
Bartlett's Bloomsbury. 

OLIVIA MANNING 


Kentish Messiah 


Battle in Bossenden Wood. By P. G. Rogers. 
(O.U.P., 25s.) 


Tuis book tells the life-story of one of the many 
ecstatic founders of religious sects who appeared 
in England and America in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. John Nichols Tom 
was one of the least important but also most 
colourful of them; unlike Joseph Smith and 
Joanna Southcott he left no sect behind him, but 
he was a far stranger character. He was a hand- 
some, tall, blackhaired Cornish wine merchant, 
who disappeared in Liverpool in 1832, and 
shortly afterwards reappeared in Canterbury, 
calling himself first Count Moses Rothschild and 
then ‘Sir William Courtenay, Knight of Malta, 
and rightful heir to the earldom of Devon.’ He 
wore a wild Oriental uniform, carried a scimitar, 
and had a sort of rudimentary political pro- 
gramme, combining the restoration of his own 
property with the dividing up of great estates. His 
manner already showed he was probably partly 
insane, and the Kent Herald also rebuked him 
for pretending to be the earl of Devon, a person 
who had in fact had to flee to Paris because of 
unspeakable sexual practices for which (it said) 
‘the Clergy of the Established Church have 
obtained a lamentable notoriety’; nevertheless at 
the general election of 1832 he polled 375 votes 
against the winner’s 834. 

Soon after he went obviously wholly mad, and 
was put in an asylum, from which he was 
foolishly released in 1837. He now declared he 
was the Messiah; he rode about on a white horse, 
quoting the Book of Revelation and telling his 
thirty or forty followers: “You are my true 
lambs! I am the Saviour of the World!’ He came 
into conflict with the authorities, and there was 
a brief but bloody battle in Bossenden Wood near 
Faversham in which he and eight followers were 
killed, as well as one soldier and one constable. 

A historian must speculate on the reascns for 
the emergence of such Messiahs in this period, 
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under Penguin and Pelican imprints, origi- 

nal works of distinction and impeccable 
scholarship in many fields of the arts and 
humanities. Now Cassell are issuing a selection 
of these original titles in full-size library format, 
largely reset and fully cloth-bound. Wherever 
necessary the original text has been revised or 
brought up to date; some titles have been 
newly illustrated. The result is an exciting 
contribution to the permanent bookshelf at 
remarkably low prices, the 


Belle Sauvage 
Library 


Titles to be published on July 20: 


Fi: many years there have appeared, 





A DICTIONARY OF BALLET 


by G. B. L. WILSON. 234 pp. Sm. Dmy. 8vo. 
16 pp. illus. 18/- net. 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN 
LITERATURE 

by J. M. COHEN. 384 pp. Sm. Dmy. 8vo. 21]- 
net. 


Titles to be published on August 17: 


EUROPEAN PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE 
by ERIC NEWTON. 18/- net. 


THE ROMANS by R. H. BARROW. 15/- net. 








Robert Graves 
More Poems, 1961 


“The thoughts in his poems are always sprung 
on us in their purest possible shape and at their 
moment of maximum impact. It is a technical 
mastery which goes with a complete openness 
to experience, a resolve to find, not impose, 
form.” —The Listener. 10/6. 


Parliament and 
Public Ownership 


by A. H. HANSON 


Published for the Hansard Society. 


“A lively and stimulating book. An important 
contribution to an important subject.”—w. A. 
ROBSON, The Political Quarterly. 30/-. 


The Power of 
Eloquence 


A TREASURY OF BRITISH SPEECH 
Selected and Edited by ANDREW SCOTLAND. 


“It is a book that can equally well be picked 
up for the odd moment or read for hours on 
end.” —T.L.S. 21/- net. 


Cassell 
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the more so as similar sects have appeared in 
several places in Africa recently. Though they 
mostly claim to be purely religious, they com- 
monly also have political objects. Joseph Smith 
founded the Mormon State, Richard Brothers 
demanded the end of the monarchy, James 
Elishama Smith became the ablest of Robert 
Owen’s followers, George Turner—the oddest 
of all, who proclaimed that the power of men 
and women to enjoy each other would be 
multiplied ‘and that an hundredfold’—appointed 
a Cabinet which was to take office (if I remember 
rightly) in 1817. 

Poverty is not an adequate explanation of their 
success. Poor Tom’s followers were by no means 
down-and-out; the only one who was, the tramp 
Ovenden, ran away. Ill-educated they were: out 
of forty-five investigated, fourteen were illiterate 
and the rest had only had Sunday School educa- 
tion, where they had learned to read the Old 
Testament and the Book of Revelation. These 
are very dangerous works for those, whatever the 
colour of their skins, who are just emerging from 
brutishness, illiteracy, poverty and general 
savagery. Political thinkers who are in favour of 
censorship should turn their particular attention 
to them. They should also reflect upon the report 
of the barrister, Mr. F. Liardet, who investigated 
the whole story of the ‘Courtenay revolt.’ He 
observed that there were ‘no sports and games’ 
in the district and ‘nothing but the beershop.’ The 
Methodists and their like were largely responsible 
for the suppression of ‘all lively and innocent 
amusements, which made men ‘brutal and 
savage.’ ‘In these matters, not unimportant points 
in civilisation,’ he concludes, ‘we have positively 
receded since the days of Elizabeth.’ De nobis 
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The Bored Electors 


CHRISTOPHER MARTIN 


some of our outdated modes of think- 


Exposes 
ing about politics, and points to our unquest- 
ioning acceptance of these as the root cause of 
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History and Myth 
DAVID COX 


An examination of why we ought to rejoice 
because that which (in psychology) we seek in 
the depths of the psyche is found here (in 
Christ) at the heart of history. ‘Interesting 
approach ably argued.’—Church of England 
Newspaper 18s 


Outward and Visible 
BASIL MINCHIN 


In the present age of experimental church 
building this is a book which cannot be neglec- 
ted by intelligent Christians. ‘A really valuable 
account, full of ideas and speculations about the 
significance of changing fashions in church 
building and design.’—Church Buildings Today 
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Ends of the Earth 


VEDANTA, that nineteenth-century Indian move- 


- ment which preaches the essential unity of all 


religions, has attracted most attention in the West 
through the perennial philosophy crowd, those 
new Californians. Messrs. Isherwood, Huxley 
and Heard. Now we have a testament by an 
American, John Yale, who, after joining the 
Southern Californian branch of the Ramakrishna 
order, travelled through India during 1952-53 in 
a ‘journey towards freedom. To enjoy this state 
is what we long for and this is what God's 
destiny for each of us eventually is.’ A Yankee 
and the Swamis (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) is 
far less a religious text than a most interesting 
travel book on India, for the author lived in the 
monasteries of the Order, and shared the life of 
the Vendanta Swamis, sparing himself no dis- 
comfort in his quest for freedom. The book is 
therefore an illustration of Vedanta as an organic 
part of Indian life, which is presented in great 
detail from the teeming cities to the country 
shrines. Paradoxically, the writer, while increas- 
ing one’s understanding of India with his insights, 
only emphasises unwittingly the absurdity of 
Vedanta in the West as an exotic, imported 
status-religion. 


Robert Payne’s The Splendour of Greece 
(Robert Hale, 21s.) is a more conventional travel 
book. He makes a grand tour of Greece and the 
islands, burrowing under the accretion of history 
and myth to the origins of Corinth, Rhodes, 
Athens, Mycenz, Delos and half a dozen other 
cities and islands. The story is presented with the 
briskness of a magic-lantern operator, as the 
author moves from the dallyings of the Olym- 
pians to the wise men of Athens and their Roman 
conquerors, the magnificent Byzantines, the all- 
destroying Turks and the predatory British 
archeologists of the nineteenth century. An 
excellent book for those who want to get clued 
up before leaving for Greece on holiday. 


D. Van der Meulen’s Faces in Shem (John 
Murray, 21s.) is a book on the Arabia that is 
becoming imperceptibly more and more Western- 
ised year by year, by one of the few Europeans 
truly respected by the Arabs themselves. Al- 
though interesting enough it is thinner than his 
previous volumes. As a between-the-wars repre- 
sentative of the government of the Dutch East 
Indies, the writer lived in Jedda supervising Far 
Eastern pilgrims on the last stage of their journey 
to Mecca. Arabia was still the land of Shem, 
isolated, traditional and poverty-stricken, and 
Van der Meulen, of the generation of Lawrence, 
Ingrams and Freya Stark, obviously half- 
regrets the coming of the oil companies and the 
technical missions which are at last changing this 
vast backwater. The best parts of the book 
describe the Yemen, besides which the medizval 
obscurantism of Saudi Arabia appears as the 
Enlightenment itself. Van der Meulen met the 
qat-addicted Yemen Crown Prince before he 
became the suspicion-crazed present King who 
has survived so many plots and revolts in this 
‘forbidding, forbidden land.’ 


A really unusual chronicle is Avenue to the 
Door of the Dead, by Harold Elvin (Blond, 25s.). 
Of exceptional enterprise, the author left Bom- 
bay and cycled across South-East Asia to the 
ruined city of Angkor in Cambodia, the archezolo- 
gist’s paradise described in Malraux’s first novel, 
The Conquerors. Accompanied by a garrulous, 
vital and all-defying Indian friend nicknamed 
‘The Tiger,’ he lived on about three pounds a 
week. In a_ state of semi-mendicancy he 
cartered across jungle and track to his destina- 
tion. Frequent visits to bars, brothels, dance 
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pavilions and opium establishments take the 
reader off routine description of temple and 
palace until Angkor is reached, lost deep in the 
jungle and yet in the fifteenth century ‘the 
greatest and largest city in the world.’ The suc- 
cess of the book comes less from its quality as a 
formal travel essay than as a literary effusion 
from someone whose vitality obviously knows 
few limits; there is also an absence of any stylistic 
pretension. 


Every sort of detail about how men and 
women in Russia live is in an excellent book on 
the USSR, Under Soviet Skins, by Ronald Hing- 
ley (Hamish Hamilton, 2ls.). First there’s a 
panoramic sketch of Russian outdoor life, then 
an account of family life, of how the State 
Manages education and such functions as mar- 
riage and the law courts, and to end we come to 
the study of Russian vranyo (blarney) and other 
manifestations of the national character which 
are sometimes mistaken in the West for purely 
Communist characteristics. Where Mr. Hingley, 
who lectures at Oxford in Russian, is particularly 
good, is in this disentangling of the implacable 
ideology of the regime from the behaviour of 
the Russians themselves, who, it appears, are 
just like NATO people in many ways. He 
shows that the Communists have not given the 
Russians either prosperity or, even under 
Khrushchev, a significant increase in- personal 
freedom, and that much of Soviet hostility to the 
West is based on their fear of our society because 
it works. What the CPSU has been able to do is 
to syphon resources from the individual to the 
State so that it gives a standard of living ‘little 
higher than that of a Sicilian peasant, while at 
the same time threatening the peace of the world.” 


DAVID REES 
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Spectator travellers find in the Vista Books 
“that flavour” which gives a country its 
own special character. 

GREECE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, 
AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
DENMARK, IRELAND, ISRAEL, 
SPAIN, GREAT BRITAIN, INDIA. 


Each with more than 100 lively photographs 
and lucid text—history, politics, art and 
culture. 
They also contain those useful “‘wrinkles” 
needed by the traveller on holiday or on 
business. 


6s. each 
VISTA BOOKS 
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The Problem of Commonwealth Trade 


NYONE who sees the Common Market as a 
iicoauas marked ‘Instant Trade which, 
provided the instructions are followed, will pro- 
duce a wonderful stream of exports clearly wants 
his head examining. Entry into the Common 
Market will involve a long period of adjustment 
that will bring losses as well as gains. But at 
the same time to talk as though all trade with 
the Commonwealth would stop on the day that 
Britain signed an agreement with the EEC is not 
being very realistic either. The truth of the matter 
lies somewhere in between these two positions. 
It is not surprising that the three Ministers sent 
out to talk to the Commonwealth Governments 
about the problems involved in Britain joining 
the Common Market should have heard more of 
the difficulties than the advantages. The fact that 
the Commonwealth consists of a very mixed 
batch of countries in all possible stages of 
political and economic development makes 
general agreement very unlikely. There are as 
many Commonwealth problems as there are 
countries and every country seems to have at 
least one export problem. 

The question of the Common Market has 
come up at an awkward time for the Common- 
wealth. With the advance to political freedom 
of the African countries starting with Ghana, 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone, a whole series of 
internal adjustments have to be made in Com- 
monwealth thinking. To have the whole system 
on which Commonwealth trade has been carried 
out for thirty years suddenly called in question 
is an additional complication. Even so, Common- 
wealth Preference is far from being a perfect 
system, which only free-trading vandals would 
criticise let alone think of dismantling. There is 
no doubt that with the years the system has be- 
come more than a bit worn round the edges. 
Today there is no single feature of the Com- 
monwealth preference system that is common to 
all members. Some countries give British goods 
no preferential treatment at all, but their pro- 
ducts enjoy free entry into the British market. 
Most of the Commonwealth countries are mem- 
bers of the Sterling area, but Canada, the second 
biggest trader in the Commonwealth, is not. 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


And some non-members, notably the Irish 
Republic, receive the benefits of preferential 
treatment for their exports here. 


Basically, Commonwealth preference was 
designed to give the food and raw material pro- 
ducers of the Commonwealth a guaranteed mar- 
ket in return for which they gave British industrial 
products preferential treatment. At this end the 
system of free entry applied to most foodstuffs 
and raw materials and the tariff preferences on 
others such as butter and tobacco enabled Com- 
monwealth producers to build up their econo- 
mies. At the other end of the line British exports 
entered many Commonwealth countries at 
preferential rates. The way in which this broad 
picture has changed can be seen from the fact 
that in 1937 some 60 per cent. of British imports 
from the Commonwealth engaged preferences 
whereas today less than 47 per cent. do so. At 
the same time the value of preference has slipped 
from an average incidence of 10 to 12 per cent. 
in 1937 to 4 per cent. today. 

The trading arrangements between Britain and 
the Commonwealth have never been operated as 
a closed economic system like those between 
France and the countries of the French Com- 
munity. The value of the trade carried out has 
probably depended less on Commonwealth 
preference than on the historical and commercial 
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ties between member countries and Britain. 
Something like 25 per cent. of the world’s exports 
and 30 per cent. of its imports are represented 
by Commonwealth trade. What is likely to hap- 
pen to this trade if Britain decides to join the 
Common Market? It is impossible to give a short 
answer that does not run all the risks of over- 
simplification. But the term Commonwealth 
trade covers such a hotchpotch of different 
activities that generalisations are unavoidable. 
Here it will be considered under four main head- 
ings. These are: exports of raw materials; 
temperate foodstuffs; and manufactured goods 
from the Commonwealth, and British exports in 
the reverse direction. 

On the whole it is probably true to say that 
the producers of raw materials have little to lose 
and much to gain if Britain joins the Common 
Market. Their products, with a few exceptions, 
enter the Common Market duty-free anyhow. If 
the rate of growth of the Six continues to increase 
as it has been doing, and Britain as a member 
should share in this increase, the demand for 
raw materials will be going up for the foreseeable 
future. The exceptions are aluminium, lead and 
zinc, on all of which the Six have duties. Canada 
and Ghana will be especially interested in any 
arrangements that can be made on aluminium. 

The position is somewhat more complicated 
for tropical foodstuffs as the Associated Terri- 
tories of the EEC, the former French colonies 
plus the Congo and Somalia, enjoy preferential 
treatment in the Common Market. If no agree- 
ment was reached with the Six the Common- 
wealth African countries producing coffee, cocoa, 
oilseeds and other products would be at a con- 
siderable disadvantage. A system of general free 
entry into Europe for all tropical agricultural 
products would be the best solution. Apart from 
anything else it would mean that the producers 
in the West Indies and Latin America, who have 
been rather left out of account so far, would not 
be discriminated against. 

Temperate agricultural products will have to 
be treated on a product-by-product basis. The 
big difficulties arise from conflict between the 
proposed agricultural policy of the Common 
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Market and the attempt fo maintain free entry 
for agricultural produce into the United King- 
dom. The British economy is organised on the 
assumption that the majority of our food will be 
imported. One major result of this policy is that 
Britain has only 5 per cent. of its working popula- 
tion in agriculture. It is politically possible to 
maintain this sort of level of agriculture by a 
system of deficiency payments out of general 
taxation. The French with one worker in four 
on the land could be ruined by such a system. 
But if Britain, as a condition of joining the EEC, 
adopted the system of agricultural support by 
tariff and import levies, then all produce from 
outside the Common Market would pay duty on 
entering the United Kingdom. 

This would clearly involve an extremely diffi- 
cult political decision, one in fact which govern- 
ment spokesmen have indicated on numerous 
occasions could not be taken. Some kind of place 
must be found for the Commonwealth producer 
in the British market. Whether this is done by 
tariff-free quotas, or by long-term contracts with 
guaranteed export quotas for Commonwealth 
suppliers, will be a matter for negotiation. What- 
ever arrangement was agreed, and this is not the 
place for discussing particular solutions, the 
important thing to remember is that there would 
inevitably be a long transitional period during 
which the reconciliation between the three 
markets involved—the Six, Britain and the 
Commonwealth—would have time to work itself 
out. 

Some producers would have a more difficult 
time than others. The New Zealand dairy 
industry, which is oriented almost entirely to- 
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wards supplying the British market, is the hardest 
case. The Australian dairy farmer, on the other 
hand, with high production costs presents a 
political rather than an economic problem. 
Canadian wheat, which is a hard wheat of an 
entirely different type from that grown in Europe 
or Australia, would maintain its position. But it 
is to be hoped that any negotiations would take 
account of the world food situation and not 
simply aim at safeguarding the position of the 
farmers in the Common Market. The prospect 
of the efficient food producers of the Common- 
wealth fighting for markets against the subsidised 
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high-cost food producers of the industrialised 
countries of Europe just does not make sense, 
The organised marketing which the Common 
Market involves is only possible on the basis of 
am open economic system trading on a world- 
wide basis. 

There remains the problem of Commonwealth 
trade in manufactured goods. Manufacturers 
from the Commonwealth are of two kinds, the 
low-cost textiles and other products of Hong 
Kong, India and Pakistan, and the machinery, 
chemicals and o.her products of Canada. The 
total amount of manufactured goods entering 
Britain from the Commonwealth is small and 
only accounts for 10 per cent. of Commonwealth 
imports. Canadian manufactured goods would 
be in direct competition with EEC exports and 
the Six cannot be expected to be enthusiastic 
about continuing preferences for them in the UK 
market. The best hope seems to be for Canada 
to use these preferences as a bargaining counter 
in reducing the common tariffs on its principal 
manufactured exports. But the prospect of losing 
ground in the British market presents Canada 
with new problems. 

The low-cost exports from the Commonwealth 
are in quantity at any rate a much more serious 
problem. Britain has just renewed the voluntary 
quota arrangement with Hong Kong, the princi- 
pal supplier of these goods. The major problem 
for the low-cost exporters is in any case quotas 
not tariffs. It would. require ridiculously high 
tariffs to keep out their cotton textiles and similar 
items. There seems no good reason why the 
EEC should be asked to take in Commonwealth 
low-cost exports in preference to those of Japan. 
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Japan and You 


Whether you wish to Invest in Japan’s thriving 
industries; Import or Export goods; make Currency 
Deposits; in whatever business you have with Japan you 
will need expert banking services. We can gladly provide 
these. Our Offices in every important centre in Japan and 
throughout the world are waiting to carry out any commis- 
sion you may entrust to us, efficiently and economically. 


THE BANK OF TOKYO LTD. 


(incorporated in Japan) 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN PRESIDENT: SHIGEO HORIE 
Paid up capital: Yen 5,000,000,000 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 











banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 + Branches in the United Kingdom 
also at Manchester and Liverpool - Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited Heap orice: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) + The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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The long-term solution for this problem must in 
any case be found in the GATT and not on a 
Six and Commonwealth basis. 

What would be the prospects for British 
industry in a Commonwealth market in which 
preferences were modified or even abandoned? 
For some time now Britain’s share of the Com- 
monwealth market has been falling, but it still 
accounts for 40 per cent. of our exports and 
about 36 per cent. of imports. At the meeting of 
Western European Union on February 27, Mr. 
Edward Heath stated that Britain would allow 
the Commonwealth countries to use the prefer- 
ences given to British goods as a bargaining 
counter in negotiating concessions with the Six. 
Some of the Commonwealth countries will be 
only too pleased to get what benefit they could 
from abandoning the preferential system. The 
Commonwealth has never been an exclusive 
preserve of British industry. German firms are 


already making considerable inroads into the 
Australian market and elsewhere. If Britain 
stayed outside the Common Market the chances 
are that not only would our exports to the Com- 
monwealth go on falling, but some of its 
members would make bilateral. arrangements 
with the Six. 

The broad conclusion from a survey of the 
effects of Britain joining the Common Market is 
that the difficulties would be greatest. for the 
temperate food producers, especially New Zea- 
land. But the producers of tropical foodstuffs and 
of raw materials of all kinds would stand to 
gain. So far as British industry is concerned the 
increased investment and enterprise needed to 
stand up to competition in the Common Market 
should pay off elsewhere in the world. There is 
nothing to be gained and everything to lose in 
using the difficulties of going into the Common 
Market as a reason for doing nothing. 


The Banks and Exporters 


By JACK FRANCIS 


- AP any businessmen who contemplate the 
or who have never previously attempted to enter 
the export market, are surprised to learn how 
helpful and varied are the services offered by 
the banks in this country. They have been 
engaged for many years in the field of foreign 
business and as a result they are in possession 
of a fund of first-hand knowledge of overseas 
trade problems, such as economic and business 
conditions in other countries of the world, the 
names of buyers in overseas markets, and the 
relevant import and other regulations. 

Some banks have branches throughout the 
country; others, particularly the merchant banks, 
have offices only in London; but all have an 
organisation available to assist exporters. The 
banks with numerous branches usually concéf- 
trate the available information at their overseas 
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or foreign branches in London, but it is readily 
available through any of their branch offices; 
indeed, in the case of at least one of the large 
banks, special arrangements exist whereby a 
senior official in London is available to travel to 
any part of the country to visit manufacturers 
and exporters at their own premises, upon re- 
quest, to discuss foreign business problems and 
to assist in finding markets abroad—one of many 
services available to customers or non-customers 
entirely free of cost. 

Obviously .a businessman who has never 
explored the possibility of exporting needs to 
determine what his prospects will be and whether 
his efforts will be remunerative: the banks will 
help to ascertain whether his products are likely 
to be successful in overseas markets; and, should 
it be desired to conduct a complete market sur- 
vey, they can arrange to put the exporter in 
touch with a suitable organisation abroad for 
this purpose. 

Protracted negotiations are usually necessary 
when launching a product on an overseas market 
and here the banks can be of considerable assis- 
tance in advising upon the proposed terms of 
payment. The most convenient and safest method 
of payment for an exporter is the Irrevocable 
Letter of Credit confirmed by a British bank, 
which ensures that funds will be available once 
the exporter has completed his side of the trans- 
action, as it also provides an assurance that the 
regulations of the importing country have been 
complied with. In its simplest form, the Banker’s 
Confirmed Credit provides for settlement by the 
British bank paying the exporter, or accepting a 
Bill of Exchange payable at a future date, against 
presentation of the appropriate shipping docu- 
ments. However, an exporter may have to accept 
terms of payment which are not entirely free 
from risk, as with the disappearance of a ‘seller’s 
market’ he is by no means always able to insist 
upon his overseas buyer establishing a Letter 
of Credit, particularly when there is severe com- 
petition from other countries who are prepared 
to sell upon easier terms of payment. 

In cases where it is not possible for the exporter 
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to obtain a Banker’s Confirmed Credit, however, 
there are alternative methods of obtaining pay. 
ment. One is for the exporter to dispatch the 
shipping documents for delivery to the buyer 
abroad against payment or acceptance of a Bill 
of Exchange. The bank will handle the collection 
on behalf ‘of the exporter as a matter of routine, 
Or, the goods can be dispatched abroad on open 
account. 

During recent years buyers abroad have come 
to expect extended credit terms, particularly for 
capital goods. The banks will be glad to consider 
problems and will give advice on the best course 
for an exporter to adopt, as well as the steps he 
can take to protect-himself against possible loss, 
The question of granting medium-term finance 
to purchasers abroad in order to secure business 
in the face of foreign competition has continued 
to present problems to exporters in this country, 
as although many large companies can finance 
these commitments themselves or within the 
borowing limits arranged with their bankers, the 
medium and small firms may find it necessary to 
haye recourse to other procedures. A common 


method is for a manufacturer to insure his exports | 


under a comprehensive policy arranged with the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department, and when 
this is done he can usually expect to obtain finan- 
cial accommodation from his bank up to the 
amount covered by the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department. 

The formalities associated with the export of 
goods are, of course, very well known to any 
company which is already established in the 
export business; but to others who are not 
‘acquainted with exporting the difficulties can 
appear to be insuperable, and they may find it 
advisable to export not direct but through the 


-intermediary of a reputable export merchanting 


house. Here again, a bank will advise upon the 
best method in particular circumstances and, if 
desired, will arrange an introduction to suitable 
shipping agents, export merchants or confirming 
houses. 

With increasing international competition, an 
exporter often has to quote in the foreign buyer's 
own currency, and receive payment in that cur- 
rency, which faces him with a possible loss from 
changes in the rate of exchange between the time 
of his quotation and the receipt of the funds from 
abroad. For most of the important foreign cur- 
rencies, this risk can be eliminated by the 
exporter entering into a ‘Forward Contract’ with 
his bank at a fixed rate of exchange: the bank will 
convert the foreign currency into sterling upon 
receipt, at the rate.of exchange previously fixed, 
regardless of what the current rate may be. 

The United Kingdom Exchange Control Regu- 
lations have been progressively simplified, but 
some problems of an exceptional nature arise 
from time to time. From their comprehensive 
knowledge of the regulations the banks are able 
to give guidance to their customers on, for 
example, applications by British companies to 
establish subsidiaries abroad; the setting up of 
royalty agreements; the granting of extended 
terms of payment to foreign buyers; and requests 
for special allotments of foreign currency for 
travelling purposes. Inquiries about such matters 
are welcomed by the banks, anxious as they are 
to play their part in the drive to increase the 
country’s exports. 
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This booklet EvROPE AND YOU, 
which gives fuller information, can be 
obtained direct or from the Manager t 

of any branch of Lloyds Bank. , 





A word to British Manufacturers 
interested in Europe 


LLOYDS BANK can do much more than provide introductions 
and information on markets, taxation, quotas, etc., for 
established or intending exporters. 

In Switzerland, France and Belgium, it offers the 
services of a British bank with English speaking senior 
staff who are well versed in the laws and ways of these 
countries. With branches at Geneva, Paris, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Bordeaux, Le Havre, Lille, Roubaix, Biarritz, 
Cannes, Nice and Monte Carlo, it also has carefully- 
chosen Correspondents throughout Europe. 


jaca 





Advantages of a European Holding Company 

If you intend to manufacture in Europe it may be wise to 

establish first a Holding Company in Switzerland, which 

offers several very important advantages:— 

e Central situation 

e Sound currency free of exchange control 

e@ Taxation is low and can sometimes, by negotiation, be 
made even lower 

e Retained profits can be maximised and made free for 
further investment in Europe or elsewhere. 


LLOYDS BANK (FOREIGN) LIMITED 


10 MOORGATE, LONDON E.C.2 
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Mutual Funds 


By CHARLES KING 


HE unit trust movement, a sleeping beauty 

for many years, roused from its enforced 
slumbers in 1953. It was in that year that the 
Treasury relaxed controls on the raising of new 
money by public subscription. 

A lot has happened in the movement since 
then. But a lot more must happen if it is to 
become the savings force it could and should be. 
Its present size is some £228,000,000. A fair 
sum, but it becomes chicken-feed when com- 
pared with the £7,368,000,000 of National 
Savings and the £3,000,000,000 in building 
societies. 

A comparison of net new savings through 
these three channels shows the following for 
twelve months: 


Unit Trusts .. we ‘ia £3,500,000 
National Savings «=. -. £314,000,000 
Building Societies .. £200,000,000 


In addition to these sizeable sums there must still 
be a large amount of money in the public’s hands 
which would be better employed in the savings 
movemeng. 

How are unit trusts to attract a larger slice 
of the country’s new savings? One’s mind 
immediately jumps to the well-used block offers. 
There is no denying that these have attracted a 
lot of new investors into the unit trust fold in 
recent years. From the managers’ side, block 
offers are the most effective, and therefore the 
cheapest, form of advertising. As yet no adver- 
tisement, however good, without the mystic figure 
of the number of units on offer boldly stated at 
its head, has pulled in enough sales to make the 
outlay really worth while. Few, if any, manage- 
ments could afford a sustained comprehensive 
educational campaign. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether they would see their money back for a 
long time to come. 

Unless block offers are made when stock 
markets are buoyant, ic. when share prices are 
rising, the trusts are often unable to display 
the ‘sold out’ notice. It follows, therefore, that a 
fully subscribed offer usually means that many 
investors have bought their units—often a first- 
footing in risk investment—at a higher price than 
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the average they would have paid if they had 
been buying smaller lots of units over a period. 
The result may be a dissatisfied unitholder who 
is not prepared to regard his holding of units as 
a sound long-term investment. 

Ideally, the movement would like to bring in 
investors when the markets are depressed and 
unit prices are low. But as the trusts have so far 
experienced difficulty in doing this, they must try 
other marketing methods. It is possible that, of 
these, the one most likely to succeed will be one 
that is directed at the savers of this country. 
Every endeavour must be made to bring in the 
regular savers at a steady pace throughout the 
year. 

A start has been made. Most managements are 
now operating savings schemes. Some of these 
are for the regular saving of fixed sums per 
month. In this direction, I believe, could lie a 
golden future for the movement. 


There are many advantages to be gained by 
joining one of these savings plans. Firstly, the 
regular saver will, over a period, be buying his 
units at an average price. If he invests a fixed 
amount of money regularly, as against purchases 
of a fixed number of units, he will in addition 
enjoy the benefits of ‘pound-averaging.’ Pound- 
averaging enables him to accumulate his unit- 
holding at a saving of something like 10 per 
cent. over the man who elects to purchase fixed 
numbers of shares irrespective of price move- 
ments. Secondly, by joining a plan it is possible 
that he may be less tempted to go into the stock 
markets only during boom conditions. 


There are a multitude of reasons why one 
should save. We all have our own particular 
desires: maybe marriage and the setting-up of 
a home, education of children, a long-cherished 
special holiday to visit grown children abroad, 
provision for one’s retirement or dependants. 
You could add to this list. Everyone has a reason 
why he should be saving. Are you? 


Regular long-term saving can be profitable. | 
quote, as an example, how one would have fared 
by saving through Investment-Trust-Units; one 
of the Save-and-Prosper group of trusts. If he 
had saved £1 per month in this trust over the 
last ten years (total outlay £120) and reinvested the 
dividends, he would now have a valuable nest- 
egg worth about £450. This is just one example 
of profitable unit trust saving. There is, of course, 
no fixed rate of progression. No ten years will 
be like the next. But unit trust saving, over the 
long term, is profitable saving. 


Even with savings plans the managers have 
their problems. One could have assumed that 
the regular saver, having made up his mind to 
participate in a savings plan, would stay with it 
for a worthwhile number of years. But no; it 
has been found that far too many people, having 
accumulated some savings over a few years, 
decide to close their account and enjoy the pro- 
duct of their short-term saving—as indeed they 
are entitled to do. 


Now this short-term saving is just what unit 
trust managers do not want. Managementwise, it 
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is not economic. The managers have to nurse 

savings accounts through the initial years, 9 
period which to them is undoubtedly uneconomic, 

in the hope that the account will continue for 
many years when it has become not only profit- - 
able to the saver, but also, of course. to the 
trust managers. 


Somehow savers must be persuaded to join on 
a long-term basis. In the US, where unit trusts” 
are called mutual funds (a much more descrip- 
tive title, I think), they have already experienced 
this short-term savings phenomenon and have 
countered it with the ‘contractual’ savings plan, 
Under this type of plan the would-be saver cons 
tracts to save a certain sum per year for a stated 
number of years. A feature is. that one pays the 
greater part of the total management charges 
during the early years. This gives an incentive - 
to continued saving in subsequent years 

Contractual savings plans are the vogue in the 
US. These and voluntary plans in the States 
are now being opened at the rate of something. 
more than 40,000 a month. The Association of 
Unit Trust Managers has recently announced 
that the otal British unit trust savings accounts | 
operating at the end of May was just over 28,000; ” 
that the monthly average of savings accounts” 
being opened is around 1,500. Allowing for the” 
difference in the populations of the two countries, ” ! 
this means that the Americans are opening eight | 
to nine new savings accounts for every one 
opened in this country. 7 

The present total value of US mutual funds is 
£7,392,000,000. This huge investment works out” 
at £43 per head of their population. The come * 
parable UK figure is barely £4 10s. These are 
some targets for British unit trusts to go for. a4 

There is, I believe, one facet of unit trust - 
saving where we British—correction, Scottish—: 
have the edge on the Americans. It is now nearly + 
four years since ‘Scotbits,’ the £20,000,000 
Edinburgh unit trust, with the co-operation of 
all the Scottish banks, made arrangements for 
the day-to-day sale of units over Scottish bank} 
counters. Evidence that this sensible and easy} 
method of thrift appeals to the canny Scot is) 
apparent when one learns that more than 
15,000,000 units of Scotbits and the sister trust,’ 
Scotshares, have already been bought over the} 
bank counters. 

From every angle it is far better that the 
movement should be supported by a host of 
regular savers who are paying a fair average 
price as they, year in and year out, accumulate © 7 
their unitholdings. 

This brings the trusts to the pressing problem 
of perfecting a gimmick to ‘sell’ regular long- ~ 
term saving to the public. What is it to be? Will 
it be discounts, insurance, guarantees, contracts 
or something entirely new? This aspect of market- 
ing will be watched with great interest by people 
who are in the movement, and also by others 
outside. 

The writer believes that as more and more 
regular savers come into unit trusts and exper- 
ience for themselves the financial advantages of 
unit trust saving they will, quite naturally, pass 
the word on to their friends. This will be a long 


“o 








- process, but when unit trust savings are as well 


known as National Savings and building societies 
—then we shall see the movement grow to the 
size it undoubtedly deserves. 
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Young Sawfish viewed from beneath. The ‘eyes’ are gills, whose 
sublocation associates this shark with Skates and other Rays. 


A NEW POINT OF VIEW often proves revealing - in the 
instance above, reassuring too : it is, after all, only a fish. 

Finance (not ichthyology) is our own special study. If 
there is an aspect of your business on which the experience 


of Scotland’s largest bank might usefully be focused, 
please do not hesitate to invite our opinion. 





NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANE 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 
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A NEW 
ENDOWMENT 


ASSURANCE 
THAT IS 
UNIQUE 





An M&G Trust Assurance endowment policy 
has these unique advantages : — 


l 
It has a high surrender value from the start. 


2 


It gives the policy holder the entire benefit of 
Investments bought out of premiums and incomes. 


And it has as well, of course, the usual 
tax advantages of Life Assurance policies. 





If you are thinking of saving 
by means of an endowment policy, 


get to know more about the 


TRUST ASSURANCE PLAN 








timer; 
Xa, To: MUNICIPAL AND GENERAL SECURITIES CO. LTD. 
9 Cloak Lane, London EC4 
Please send me, without obligation, full details 
of the M&G Trust Assurance Plan. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 





$16/HHH 
pogo oooooooeeoeooooeoeeseoooooooos 
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Investment for Life 


By SIMON SHORT 


Yust recently the insurance industry reported 

that ‘its total investments totted up to £6,600 
million. This much-quoted figure breaks down 
into two significant categories. Approximately 
one-sixth is the ‘float’ on which the whole of the 
general business—motor, fire and accident—is 
based. The other £5,500 million represents life 
assurance savings. It is the investment of these 
life funds that commands attention today. 

Before one becomes mesmerised by big figures, 
let it be said that £5,500 million invested on 
behalf of the millions of policyholders whose 
nest-egg it represents is small as against, say, the 
£50,000 million of total investments quoted on 
the London Stock Exchange. Looked at another 
way, new net savings through life assurance, i.e. 
premiums paid plus investment income, after tax, 
minus claims paid out and the expenses of run- 
ning the business, amounted to £490 million in 
1960—£1 in every £3 of the nation’s net per- 
sonal saving. 

Investing £490 million—equal to nearly £2 
million every working day—absorbs the energies 
.of investment managers of the ninety-odd life 
assurance companies. As the active’custodians of 
‘these funds. they have, so to speak, to roll the 
‘snowball’ of policyholders’ savings through the 
investment markets accumulating investment in- 
come so that, come what may, as. contracts fall 
due, it materialises in the promised nest-egg. The 


process is collective, the results are individual. 

The two basic criteria of the investment mana- 
ger are the highest income consonant. with 
maximum safety of the investment. His minimum 
objective is to secure the rate of interest on which 
benefits are based. In other words the actuary 
sets the pattern of terms for policies through his 
prediction of the future rate of interest in asso- 
ciation with the expected rate of mortality and 
future expenses, while the investment manager 
is set the task of achieving or bettering this rate 
of _interest by shrewd investment. Although 
obviously actual mortality and expenses are also 
variables, the future rate of interest is the greatest 
unknown in the life assurance equation, depen- 
dent as it is on the course of economic events. 
Accordingly investment policy is the really 
critical sphere of life assurance activity. 
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The chief economic problems of recent years 
have been inflation, the rate of economic growth 
and adjustment to the ending of economic cop. 
trols. Investment against this backcloth has cer. 
tainly wrought changes in customary life assur. 
ance portfolio management. Inflation put the 
emphasis on equities, by disturbing the traditional 
conventions. It upset the criterion of maximum 


value was the penalty attaching to the traditional 
investment in fixed-interest stocks. On the other 
hand, the investment risk attaching to ordinary’ 
shares, especially good-class equities, virtually ¢ 
disappeared in inflation. Thus the new look of 
investment opportunities was the apparently 
‘riskless’ equity offering growth income on the 
one hand, and ‘gilts’ and prior charges, whose 
fixed income implied loss of real value, on the 
other. The public, too, learned the lesson of 
inflation and expressed its awareness in the 
popularity of with-profits policies. More recently, 
a desire to participate in the fruits of economic 
growth has tended to replace the pure inflation 
view, and this has sustained the attractiveness of 
with-profits policies and the emphasis on equities 
in life assurance portfolios. 

Not surprisingly, the proportion of expanding 
total life funds invested in ordinary shares has 
grown, from some 10 per cent. before the war to 
over 20 per cent. today. Life assurance invest. 
ments in equities are valued in the books at more 
than £1,100 million, but before one rushes to the 
conclusion that the business is on the threshold 
of controlling industry, it is worth pointing out 
that the total value of ordinary and deferred 
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LIFE ASSURANCE needs 
SPECIALIST ADVICE 


Your life assurance should be 

carefully planned to meet your 

particular needs and attention 

must be paid to questions of 

tax relief and estate duty 
liability. 


The “Royal” offers you a specialised 
service—why not ask us for details? 
—we shall welcome your enquiries. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





Head Offices: 
24/28 Lombard Street, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


1 North John Street, 
LIVERPOOL 2 




















Share Purchase through 
Endowment Assurance 


75% of total invested advanced as loan at 6} % interest. 


Loan repayable by maturity of endowment assurance over 
10 to 20 years. 


Maximum Loan: one year’s income with top limit of £15,000. 
Minimum Loan: £1,500. 


Investments of your own choice from list of eligible securities. 


For full details apply to your stockbroker or to: 
Morice, Tozer & Beck 
(Life & Pensions) Ltd. 


27 Clements Lane, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: MANsion House 9132 


who offer these facilities for and on behalf of 


THE LONDON AND MANCHESTER ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 














There is more in banking 
with the National 


BANK WITH 


Provincial than the mere possession of a bank account. 
The first class service, prompt decisions and the ability T HH cE 
to obtain friendly and helpful advice ; 


and information when required 


weeeninayeweeene National 
eee’ Prove 
AS SOMANY 
~iones BUSINESSES 


or small. National Provincial Bank could be of 
assistance to you in your business and its problems. D O 


Industry, including some of 


The wide experience 
of the bank is at the 
disposal of all its 


customers whether 
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shares quoted on the London Stock Exchange 
amounts to some £30,000 million. Moreover, run- 
ning industry‘is a full-time job; life assurance 
has its work cut out conducting its own business. 

Property is another sphere that has absorbed 
more of the attention of investment managers in 
recent years. From the investment point of view 
property, together with equities, comprises the 
classic hedge against inflation. Accordingly, the 
end of strict control on property development 
was the signal for a surge of investment in this 
field by life offices, in company with other institu- 
tional investors. Here, too, there has been a new 
emphasis associated with the lesson of inflation. 
Life assurance companies, more and more, as a 
condition for advancing mortgage loans, have 
been demanding a stake in the equities of the 
property companies. Similarly, there has been a 
tendency to introduce flexible rates on owner- 
occupier mortgages. Mortgages, real property 
and ground rents together now constitute more 
than 26 per cent. of total life funds compared 
with over 16 per cent. before the war. 

All this is not to say that fixed-interest invest- 
ment has been neglected by life offices, whose 
predominant interest remains, very firmly, 
securing the best income from investments. In 
equity-obsessed markets fixed-interest securities 
have declined in value on occasion to such an 
extent that it hasbeen possible to go shopping 
and find real bargains. The rise in the long-term 
rate of interest has also been important. Fixed- 
interest stocks have been marketed on terms 
which for the life assurance investment manager 
amount to a trouble-free high-income invest- 











ment. Furthermore, where they are redeemable, 
these stocks help him to arrange his assets to 
conform to the pattern of his obligations on 
policies. 

Meeting policy obligations when they fall due 
is the basic raison d’étre of life assurance invest- 
ment policy. The policyholder is in fact supreme. 
To him, on with-profits policies, is paid in the 
form of bonuses usually 90 per cent. or more of 
the profits, being the surplus arising largely from 
the excess over the predicted rate of -interest 
achieved through shrewd investment. They are 
not capital profits. In a free market, wise invest- 
ment will flow into channels which add to the 
overall strength of the economy, for therein lies 
the greatest protection of the policyholders’ 
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interests. It is for this reason that life assurance 
has been prepared to contribute to such special. 
ised bodies as the Finance Corporation for 
Industry and other development projects, and 
support enterprise which, like the recent cop. 
sortium to provide long-term export credits, jg 
specifically in the public interest. At the same 
time, as policyholders’ trustees, life assurance 
must object to any monolithic investment control, 

Similarly, equitable stewardship of policy. 
holders’ funds together with a highly esoteric 
accounting procedure designed to hold the scales%y 
of justice between one generation and another 
and between with-profits policyholders and the 
rest, forces the life assurance business to argue 
its case for non-disclosure of market values, 

In an epoch which has been hypnotised by, 
capital gains it is difficult for a business exclu-f 
sively preoccupied with investing for income to 
make its case on these grounds and to argue that 
assets must, for life assurance purposes, be 
valued in relation to the income they produce 
and the liabilities they are designed to meet. 
Market values could be very misleading. Their 
publication could inspire pressure to distort the 
equitable treatment of the various classes of 
policyholder. Inevitably this looks like pontifica- 
tion of the ‘Father knows best’ variety—and -no 
doubt the Jenkins Committee will decide once 
and for all whether he really does—but the fact 
remains that non-disclosure does not mean a 
steady accretion of so-called ‘hidden reserves.’ 
The upward trend of bonuses in recent years and 
the aggressive competition between ninety-odd 
life offices ensure that. 





















Share Purchase through 
Endowment Assurance 


Under this plan you effect an Endowment Assurance payable 
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at the end of a selected period or on previous death, and an 
advance will be made to you immediately of the amount of 
the sum assured, to be invested in eligible Investment Trusts 
or Unit Trusts of your own choice. Not more than one year’s 
income is advanced, with a minimum of £1,500. 

You must also deposit shares equal in value to one-third 
of the amount advanced, and if you already hold investments 
outside the list of eligible securities and these are acceptable 
to the Life Office, they may be used. 

The total investments will be held as security for the 
advance made to you and the effect of the deposit stipulation 
is to make the advance 75% of the value of total shares 
deposited. 

You pay interest on the loan at a fixed rate of 6% per 
annum, but you receive, direct, dividends on all the invest- 
ments lodged. 

When the Endowment Assurance matures for payment 
the sum assured will be used to pay off the advance and the 
total securities lodged will be released. No other repayment 
of capital is required. 

For full details apply to your stockbroker or to : 


MORICE, TOZER & BECK (Life & Pensions) LTD 
32 Clements Lane, E.C.4. Telephone: MANsion House 9132 


The originators of this pl 
who offer these facilities for on behalf of 
THE LONDON AND MANCHESTER ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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For prospectus and full information 
on any class of Insurance 


Write to: 


Chief Administration 
7 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 
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PASSPORTS TO 
EASTERN 
TRADE 


ae 
ae 


Three Banks have merged. 
Separately, they have large assets, a fine tradition and 
a wealth of experience. United, they offer a comprehen- 
sive service in all matters affecting business with the East 
and the Middle East. Their advice and help are your 
surest “passports” to profitable trade with those areas. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING GORPORATION 
Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Group total assets exceed £445 million 
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YEARS... 


... the resources of National and Grindlays Bank Limited, 
which now incorporate the Eastern Branches of 

Lloyds Bank Limited, have increased from £130 million 

to £230 million. Similarly the number of offices 

now operating in countries overseas total 140, no fewer than 
100 more than existed a decade ago. Unrivalled banking 
facilities are therefore available for all merchants trading 


with the various countries served by the Bank. 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 


BANK LIMITED 





Amalgamating 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED, GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED AND 
THE EASTERN BRANCHES OF LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


A comprehensive banking service is available 
at branches in the following territories: 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, EAST AFRICA, ADEN, SOMALIA AND THE RHODESIAS 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN, KENYA, UGANDA, ZANZIBAR 
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HP Recovers 


By DEREK FORBES 


HILE 1960,was a year to forget in the hire- 
We cates trade, 1961 marks the first steps 
back to sanity. Last year everybody was unhappy. 
The HP companies piled up some terrific losses 
(the Times put them at £10m.) which are still 
emerging. Yet when one of the City’s younger 
and brighter City Editors dared to suggest early 
last year that big losses were around the corner 
the trade tutted like a scolding aunt and was 
hastily ‘out’ to other newspaper callers. 

When the banks made their big investment in 
hire purchase (the Big Five alone had £35m. 
invested at the beginning of 1960) they could 
hardly have imagined that their entry was the 
cue for near-disaster. Having smelt around the 
edges of the trade for years and found it not to 
their liking, they suddenly saw that this near- 
allied business had the prospect of doubling with 
profits geared to true interest rates almost twice 
what the banks could charge. Add to that a loss 
ratio of a farthing or so in the pound, compar- 
able with experience in the banks’ own loan 
departments, and the lure was irresistible. When 
one of the banks made the first step the directors 
of the others could hardly get into the board- 
rooms fast enough to urge a similar policy. 

This makes it all the more extraordinary that 
one of the reasons for the losses which com- 
panies, their creditors and their shareholders are 
now ruefully contemplating was said to be easier 


bank credit—the advent of the personal loans 
campaign and the drive to let everyone have his 
own overdraft. Be that as it may, for the record 
it was the biggest and most blue-blooded of them 
all, the United Dominions Trust, that led the 
way by cutting deposits to 10 per cent. and 
spreading payments over three years 

There was, however, another and potent fac- 
tor. For years the rich members of the Finance 
Houses Association had been rulers of their 
roost with little opposition, but during the credit 
squeeze the Government net let through a 
myriad of tiddlers—new to the business but 
knowing a good return on their money when 
they saw one. They acquired cash in a variety 
of ways, including continental deposits to the 
tune of several million and proved once again 
that a fool and his money are soon parted. They 
offered high returns—the ill-fated Mias Group 
quoted over 12 per cent.—and this was their 
hallmark. The respectable members of the HP 
trade saw no reason to lift their deposit rates: 
they could not have afforded it, anyway. 

The era showed up several of the many 
deficiencies in the law protecting the public both 
from the criminally-minded and the avaricious. 
One of the outcomes of the Jenkins Committee 
deliberations will no doubt be the requirement 
that anybody seeking money from the public will 
be required to publish accounts which may well, 
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on the Friendly Society pattern, have to be sub- 
mitted and approved by a superior body. 

Balance sheets are seldom understood outside 
the City; and not always in the City itself. The 
State Building Society calamity was certainly not 
averted even though its accounts were regularly 
published. If the sophisticates do not see the 
dangers lurking in the balance sheet. then the 
method of construction must be changed. It is 
too much to hope that balance sheets will ever be 
intelligible to every person seeking a haven for 
his investments and here the press has an 
important role to perform; though when the 
Mias Group was attacked in the press—first the 
Investors’ Chronicle then the Sunday Express 
and the Mirror group—people were still putting 
money in and, even when a receiver was 
appointed, there were individuals blithely wanting 
to line up to deposit their wages. 

The point now is, what is to be done? HP 
shareholders who saw. their shares rise 200 per 
cent. to a peak in 1959, subsequently saw a slump 
of 30 per cent. and more. Gradually, as the losses 
have been shown to have lamed but not mortally 
wounded our leading companies, confidence in 
HP is coming back. 

The FHA is now recommending stiffer terms 
for the future and presumably has resigned itself 
to smaller competitors beating their terms on 
the grounds that this shake-out has taught that 
competition at any price just does not pay. The 
influence of the banks, never so strong, may be 
expected to ensure geitlemanly competition 
between the leaders at least. Inevitably this must 
open the way to sharp growth for the companies 











Symbol of Safety 


Guardian of the City for more than 
200 years, the old Temple Bar is an appropriate 
emblem for the ‘Legal & General’. 
For we too, by the more modern method 
of insurance, are here to minimise the risks ana 
hazards of everyday life. 
You cannot do better than consult the 


‘Legal & General’, 


LEGAL 


Be 


GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
Established 1836 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION - 188 FLEET STREET - LONDON EC4 
Branches throughout the United Kingdom 

















LC nion Discount Company 


of London Ltd. 


39 Cornhill 
London, E.C.3 
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The HALIFAX 


for strength 
-and security 


ASSETS 
£500,000,000 


Investments accepted 
from £10 te £5,000 


Easy withdrawal 





Paid-up Shares 


35% 





as from 1st December, 1961 \ facilities 
Income Tax paid by Deposits in the 
the Society Society are 





Trustee Investments 


HALIFAX 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX: YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51 STRAND, W.C.2 
62 MOORGATE, E.C.2 136 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 
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Morgan 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


LONDON OFFICES 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
31 BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1 


Liverpool Representative: 30 Cotton Exchange Buildings 


Head Office: 
140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
PARIS BRUSSELS 
Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 
Affiliate 


Guaranty Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd., 
33 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 

















A CENTURY 
961 OF BANKING 
=) =—Ss SERVICE 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861 


London Main Office: 1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
Manager: A. R. Frethey 


Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent Street, W.1 
HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
The largest Banking Business in the Dominion 











The Ninth Report by the European Coal and Steel 
Community is available from Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 


Send 16s. (including postage) io P.O. Box 569, London, 
S.E.1 


Why not place a standing order for all E.C.S.C. reports and 
publications as issued? 
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tncorperating The MALGO Building Society 


MEMBER OF THE BUILOING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


General Manager Hubert Newton, F.C.LS. Established 1856 


from the Tet of July 96 


SHARE INTEREST RATE 


RRR HR HHS 
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INTEREST CALCULATED 
ON A DAILY BASIS WITH ALL 
INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
EQUAL TO GROSS YIELD OF £6:2°5d% 
WITH TAX AT THE STANDARD RATE 
OF 7/9 in the & 


DEPOSITS IN THIS SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
ASSETS £65,000,000 
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beyond the pale and curbs on their activity will 
be a matter for the Government to devise. Let 
it be hoped that the public has learnt not to chase 
the highest rates offered nor the trade the highest 
commissions. Never again will the crude mistake 
be made of having commissions higher than the 
down payments with the obvious temptation to 
the salesman of paying the deposit himself to get 
the bigger commission. 

While the motor-car business has been the big 
headache and the biggest culprit in the HP set- 
backs (which is only to be expected as over 55 
per cent. of HP business is for cars), there have 
been some big mistakes in other fields too. 
Television, radio, washing machines and other 
domestic apparatus deals have been sources of 
difficulty and here there is not even a reasonable 
semblance of an organised second-hand market 
to provide secondary collateral for the HP com- 
panies—the first security is, of course, the charge 
against the person making the contract. 

HP troubles even spread to agriculture, though 
that was more unfortunate than crass. The broiler 
industry, built precariously on too small an 
equity base, collapsed last January and is show- 
ing few signs of any subsequent major improve- 
ment. Here the lure of easy money fooled both 
parties and some sizeable losses may follow: 
again, the motto must be to hasten cautiously in 
new and promising industries. 

The trade’s establishment of a black list by 
buying Kemp’s Gazette was a first-rate if belated 
move. But its handling could not have been more 
inept from the point of view of public relations 
and one can quite understand why UDT refused 
to join. The banks have long had the facilities for 
finding out credit standing and it is only remark- 
able that HP has been so long finding out that 
its own records in this respect are probably better 
than any bank’s. The HP companies might well 
consider giving a rebate—rather like a no-claim 
bonus—to clients with records beyond rebuke. 

While the HP industry plans to resume its pro- 
gress there is a new development which may well 
revolutionise their future. Already a number of 
HP companies have been seeking Treasury 
approval for introducing the personal loan form 
of instalment buying in the UK on the American 
and continental pattern. The difference here is 
that the loan is made direct to the individual and 
the trader does not come into it. This deprives 
the HP company of the right to claim indemni- 
fication against the trader, but it has several 
advantages, the greatest of which is the facility 
with which such arrangements can be made. The 
HP departments of many traders are so often a 
cross between the Kremlin and the outer rooms 
of a magistrates’ court, that personal credit 
facilities may well be the means of bringing a 
lot of new business. 

Industry would introduce these arrangements 
itself but apparently certain changes in the law 
are necessary to safeguard the lender’s position, 
which would no longer legally first rest on the 
ownership of the goods. 

The prospect for the owners of HP shares is 
not immediately bright. As the Bowmaker recent 
announcement shows (no interim—losses larger 
than reckoned), there are probably still some 
shocks ahead and some companies will have to 
go slow on dividends to build up some of the 
inner strength which was so useful recently. 
Beyond that, I hope, there are more exciting times. 
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A Parliamentary Perennial 


By AUBREY NOAKES 


HEN he suggested as an amendment to the 

Budget proposal to raise profits tax from 
124 per cent. to 15 per cent. last month that 
‘such increase shall not apply to any organisa- 
tion recognised as a building society and regis- 
tered under the Acts relating to the building 
societies, Mr. Glenvil Hall, MP, remarked that 
‘like the Amendment dealing with co-operative 
societies, which has just been disposed of, the 
question whether it is right and proper to impose 
this tax on building societies has come up almost 
yearly.’ This is so. Roughly speaking, the Govern- 
ment’s case is that if preferential treatment is 
given to building societies, why not to others? 
Where is such a process to end? 

The classic and consistently-urged viewpoint 
of the building societies generally is that they are 
not businesses in the normal sense of the word; 
and that this was accepted and recognised by 
Government over twenty years ago, when Sir John 
Simon, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, de- 
clared they were in a class apart in respect of 
taxation. Or, as Mr. Glenvil Hall said, when he 
introduced his amendment last month: ‘building 
societies do not make profits, and Profits Tax is 
a tax’ on profits and not on anything else. 
Individuals do not pay Profits Tax; only com- 
panies and organisations of that kind do.’ 

Well, there we are, confronted by two oppos- 
ing and apparently quite irreconcilable philoso- 
phies of taxation. 

‘The trouble with Britain today,’ according to 
Mr. Houghton, MP, ‘is that it is more profitable 
to invest in ice-cream than it is to invest money 
in the homes of the people. That is what is 
fundamentally wrong with society today. It has 
its values all awry. The Government could be 
using the instrument of taxation to correct the 
distortions which misled public opinion is bring- 
ing about in some of our main social purposes.’ 
And in a similar vein the Building Societies’ 
Gazette asks, in its July issue: ‘Do the Govern- 
ment believe in a property-owning democracy or 
do they not? Is it sensible to make home owner- 
ship unnecessarily dear?’ 

But although the building societies’ champions 
have failed once again to convince the Govern- 
ment that it is unfair to impose profits tax on the 
movement, they can take heart in the fact that 
they cut the Government’s majority to 45 and 
won support from various members of all three 
parties. Their case was ably introduced by Mr. 
Glenvil Hall this year, while Mr. Donald Wade 
put forward some useful proposals for a reserves 
distribution tax. But the Government found an 
unexpected ally in the Chairman of the Tem- 
perance Building Society. Sir Cyril Black 
admitted that he would like to see some relief to 
building societies in respect of taxation, but 
added: ‘We are not Members of this House as 
building society directors or building society 
investors. . . . What we are being asked to do in 
this Amendment is something for which there is 
no logical foundation.’ 

In short, if you are at all hazy about the 
arguments involved in this prolonged controversy 
over the building societies and their tax liability 


and wish to form a clear picture of the leading 
positions on either side of the controversy you 
cannot do better than procure a copy of the 
Hansard report for June 14, where the argu- 
ments on both sides are set out in a convenient 
and readily assimilable form. 

The building societies’ case is that they do not 
make profits, do not pay dividends, make no 
distribution whatever to any individual share- 
holder or other person. They are not trading 
companies in the ordinary sense of the term, and 
since they perform a very useful function in the 
State, their rates should be kept as low as pos- 
sible to help the small man. The reason for the 
Treasury’s continued and stubborn refusal to 
exempt building societies, the Building Societies 
Gazette suggests, is simply ‘their ever-present 
fear of making exceptions and their love of 
administrative convenience.’ 

The building societies argue that although they 
are willing to be taxed justly, they do object to 
what they consider the present penal burden 
which is placed upon them. Writing in the 
Building Societies’ Gazette for June Sir Bruce 
Wycherley says that as a result of the Budget 
proposals building societies will have to pay 
away more of their surplus in taxation than they 
will place in reserve. But this consideration does 
not unduly alarm Sir Cyril Black, who, ‘using 
words in their ordinary sense,’ stated in the 
debate, that ‘building societies earn a sum over 
and above their outgoings, including the interest 
paid to the depositors and their shareholders, and 
that surplus is profit on which profits tax is 
levied. If it could be established that the profit 
of a building society was not the kind of profit 
which ought to bear profits tax, that argument 
could equally well be advanced to urge that the 
surplus ought not to bear income tax.’ 

Doubtless the echoes of these familiar argu- 
ments, for and against, will be heard again next 
year . . . but there is discernible, nevertheless, a 
certain air of triumph and satisfaction in the 
building society world just now. This seems to 
me to be delightfully reflected in the normally 
discreet and sober Building Societies’ Gazette, 
which addresses its readers thus on the first page 
of the July issue: 


It is not often that the building society 
movement causes a Government to tremble— 
but it did this month. To cut the Government’s 
majority to 45 and to cause prominent Conserva- 
tive back-benchers either to vote against their 
own Chancellor of the Exchequer or deliber- 
ately to abstain is to win glory, and respect, in 
defeat... .. 


The first known building society in the world 
was founded, in or before 1775, by Richard Ket- 
ley, the proprietor of the Golden Cross Inn, at 
Birmingham, and most of the early societies were 
formed on quite casual, informal lines, by small 
groups of working men, assisted often by local 
lawyers and clergymen. Little could such pioneers 
have guessed that in later times buidding societies 
would prove the subject of prolonged and com- 
plex parliamentary discussion every year about 
this time. 
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Saving for everybody 





with a high rate of interest, ease and © 





convenience, and income-tax-free concessions. 


National Savings Certificates 

The 10th Issue is a more attractive invest- 
ment than ever, because you can now buy 
up to 1,200 units (£900 worth) instead of 
1,000 units (£750 worth). Each 15/- unit 
you hold becomes £1 in only seven years. 
Thus, if you buy the full amount, you will 
make a profit of £300 over the seven year 
period. That’s equal to nearly 43% 
interest per annum. This interest is free of 
U.K. income tax and surtax, and so 
equivalent to nearly 63% taxable at the 
standard rate of 7/9. 


Post Office and 

Trustee Savings Banks 

Both husband and wife.can each enjoy £15 
interest free of U.K. income tax (though 
not surtax) each year on their Savings 
Bank deposit accounts. You may deposit 
up to £5,000, with no restriction up to this 
maximum on the amount invested in any 
one year. 


Defence Bonds 

Defence Bonds yield 5% interest, and are 
repayable after seven years at the rate of 
£103 for every £100 invested—a 3% 
bonus free of U.K. income tax. Over the 
full period your annual interest is worth 
£5.12.6 per cent gross if you pay tax at 
the standard rate of 7/9. Defence Bonds 
are on sale in £5 units. You can now hold 
£5,000 worth, exclusive of holdings of 
earlier issues. 





Premium Savings Bonds 

Thousands of prizes, free of U.K. income 
tax and surtax, can be won each month. 
There are more small prizes and additional 
top prizes of £5,000 each. 

Premium Savings Bonds now go into the 
monthly draw three months after purchase, 
and the maximum permitted holding is 
raised from 500 to 800. You can’t lose 
your investment — your money will be 
refunded whenever you want it. 

Bonds cost £1 each at Post Offices, Banks 
and Trustee Savings Banks. 


Invest in 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK & 
TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 
DEFENCE BONDS 


PREMIUM SAVINGS BONDS 
dssued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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7 
my savings 
= 
are earning 0 
—safely. You see, Pinnock is primarily 0 
a manufacturing group and my money 
finances the hire purchase of their goods PER ANNUM 


only. Do as I did—send for details. Plus 1% on sums of 


£500 or more. 


Of course I’m happy! My money is 
invested with Pinnock Finance, where 
it is earning this high rate of interest 





INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY. 
NO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSIONS 
EASY WITHDRAWALS. INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 


PINNOCK FINANCE 


COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 


Pinnock Finance Co. (G.B.) Ltd. is a member of the Pinnock 
Group, established in 1891, to manufacture Electrical Appliances. 
Factories in Australia and Belgium and assembly plants in various 
other countries. 
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To: The Secretary, Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 
127 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 


Please send me jully Descriptive Booklet on how to open a 
Deposit Account. 





ADDRESS cocececcccovcscsoosove 
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If I Were Chancellor 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Way is it that the Government 
regards this as the most serious 
economic crisis since the war? 
The man in the street is simply 
not aware that there is a crisis at 
all. The director in the board- 
room knows that sterling is weak 
but assumes that the weakness 
can be overcome by a few 
monetary measures as it has 
been in the past. Why tell them 
that things are desperate when they have still 
got lots of money in the pocket or the bank 
account? If we have never had it so good, they 
will ask, why is the Prime Minister so worried? 
Why is he using such alarming words—suggest- 
ing that a new spirit is needed in Britain ‘if we 
are to survive at all, much less continue to pros- 
per’? Why has Mr. Butler been calling for 
‘moral values to emerge instead of materialist 
appetites’? 

Clearly, we are being prepared for a nasty 
shock—for a tightening of the belt, for a return 
to toil and sweat, in short, for a sharp cut in our 
standard of living. All this because we have failed 
to balance our international trading account for 
the second year running, because our export 
trade is not expanding fast enough, because our 
price level is rising, because foreigners have been 
selling sterling and talking about devaluation. 
Certainly this is very shocking, but if the Govern- 





ment expects the nation to put on sackcloth and 
ashes on this account it is due for a rude awaken- 
ing. 

If anyone should repent, it is the Govern- 
ment itself. It should confess that it has been 
pursuing idiotic economic policies, refusing to 
plan and direct the two sides of industry, refusing 
to apply a building control and so allowing the 
building and contracting industry to over-reach 
itself and force up wages, relying on higher rates 
of interest and credit restrictions to do the impos- 
sible act of balancing the economy, encouraging 
the wrong domestic investment by indiscriminate 
investment allowances, refusing to control our 
overseas investment and allowing foreign ex- 
change we have earned to stay abroad instead 
of coming home, trying to protect sterling with 
‘hot money,’ that is, short-term foreign loans, 
expecting to boost exports by knocking the home 
trade in consumer durables, raising the price 
level at home by higher indirect taxes and dearer 
money and then complaining of the uncompeti- 
tive prices of British exports! This catalogue of 
ghastly mistakes is enough to make the nation 
rise up in anger and tell the Prime Minister that 
they have never had it so bad—in government 
administration. 


Fundamentally, it is impossible to direct any 
economy pledged to full employment without a 
wages policy. But it is equally impossible to have 
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a wages policy with a divided nation—divided 
between employing and working classes. The 
Government must bear the responsibility for 
keeping this division alive. In a mixed economy 
there should be no division at all, for it is in the 
interests of both workers and employers to keep 
wages rising provided the rise is kept within the 
limits of the rise in productivity. If wages rise 
ahead of productivity, prices will, of course, rise 
and real wages will fall—and the resulting round 
of wage claims will bring on the sickly spiral of 
the wage-cost inflation. 
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How foolish the Government was to expect the 
trade unions to learn this harsh truth from the 
lectures of an academic body like the Cohen 
Committee on prices and productivity! It was a 
lesson which could only be taught and learned 
in the rough school of wage disputes and the 
Government, as the largest employer in the 
country, should have given the lead in the dis- 
putes in the nationalised industries. But I hasten 
to add that to achieve success it would have had 
to convince the trade unions that a fair balance 
was being struck between rich and poor, em- 
ployer and worker, in the matter of taxation. 
Now that Mr. Lloyd has annoyed the trade 
unions by his relief to surtax-payers—reasonable 
though this overdue concession was—he cannot 
now appeal for wage restraint without exacting 
dividend restraint. This may be the coming mea- 
sure which he said would be contrary to Con- 
servative principles. Even so, I expect he will fail, 
to win labour support unless he agrees to plan, 
domestic and overseas investment, and introduce 
some physical controls. 
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Mr. W. E. BUTLIN, M.B.E. three sources. 


First as a result of our having increased the accommodation 
in our existing camps, secondly from the operation of our new 
Camp at Bognor Regis, and thirdly from the Irish Camp, 
whose shares we acquired last year. 

Besides increasing the accommodation at our existing camps 
we have increased our amenities and entertainments through- 
out the season, with the result that many of our customers are 
staggering their holidays and booking for periods before and 
after the peak season. This has resulted in our getting full 
camps for a longer period. 

The first phase of the Bognor Regis Camp was opened on 
2nd July last year and was an immediate success. During the 
1960 season 29,000 customers were accommodated at Bognor. 
During the winter this camp was enlarged, and during 1961, 
with a full season, bookings for Bognor will be more than 
100,000. 

To bring the Irish Camp up to the standard of our camps 
in Britain, it was necessary to increase the entertainment 
facilities and improve the accommodation. The gross revenue 
of the Irish Company in 1959 was £249,128, in 1960 it was 
£309,360 and I anticipate that it will be not less than £400,000 
in 1961. 

The net profit of the Group before taxation amounted to 
£1,785.625 which again is a record and exceeds that of the 
previous year by £595,465. 


ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS 


BROKEN 


CAMPS MORE POPULAR THAN 


EVER 






In submitting the Accounts of the Company for the year ended 31st 
December last, Mr. W. E. BuTLin, M.B.E., the Chairman, said: 


For the first time in the history of the Company the gross revenue of the 
Group has exceeded eight million pounds, and is £1,536,826 more than that of 
the previous year. This increase in the gross revenue comes in the main from 


With our increased accommodation I am confident that the 
net profit for 1961 will exceed that of 1960, the bookings for 
1961 being well in advance of those of 1960. 


Such figures can only be maintained and bettered by keep- 
ing abreast of the times and giving our customers complete 
satisfaction. This is what we intend to do, and so long as we 
pursue such a policy there can be no fear of our having to meet 
any real competition. 

In these days when one reads and hears so much about 
takeover bids, it is not surprising that we receive many letters 
suggesting that we should acquire the interests of various 
companies or camps, but my policy is against such a course. 
I am convinced that the best way to extend our business is to 
build on a good site in a suitable part of the country a camp 
designed by our own experts to hold the number of guests we 
wish to accommodate and not to attempt to alter an existing 
camp to bring it up to our standards. 


It is for this reason we Have been seeking new sites in and 
around the West of England and South Wales. When we have 
completed our building programme we will have large modern 
camps with all the latest improvements located in carefully 
selected positions within reasonable distance of the homes of 
the people living in any part of Britain. 


RECORD OF LAST SEVEN YEARS’ TRADING 


Profits Retained 
in Business each 


Net Dividends 
paid to Ordinary 





Year ended Group Profit 
31st December before Taxation 
£ 
1954 480,856 
1955 502,132 
1956 722,794 
1957 778,185 
1958 942,028 
1959 1,190,160 
1960 1,785,625 


— vo 
49,613 141,981 
76,072 131,683 

101,430 217,142 
126,788 208,038 
185,771 262,780 
324,341 331,762 
632,600 354,598 
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THE METAL BOX 
COMPANY LIMITED 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REVIEW BY THE 
’ CHAIRMAN, SIR HAROLD ROXBEE COX 


THE company’s income from sales and investments 
during the year was a record at £91,918,000, which 
is an increase of £8,526,000 over the previous year. 
The profits have risen, after all charges and taxation, 
by £384,000 to £4,843,000. 

Both in sales and in profits the Overseas Company 
has had an outstanding year and is responsible for 
all the increase in the company’s profit. The per- 
formance at home, despite an increase of over 
£3 million in turnover and a good start to the year, 
was in total unremarkable, chiefly because of an 
easing in demand in the last few months of the year 
and an increase in costs due to the shorter working 
week and higher wages. 

The year has also been noteworthy for the creation 
of new facilities at home and overseas to meet the 
increasing demand for our products. This work 
has required the unusually heavy expenditure on 
buildings and equipment of £6,349,000, and expendi- 
ture on a similar scale is likely in the present year. 

As foreshadowed in his review last year, Sir Robert 
Barlow retired from the Chairmanship of the Board 
on the 31st December, 1960, after nearly twenty 
years’ distinguished service as Chairman, and be- 
came honorary President. 

The number of ordinary stockholders, including 
those employed by the company, is approximately 


EMPLOYEES 


Our employees in the United Kingdom now num- 
ber 27,600, the year’s increase of about 1,000 arising 
mainly in the Plastics and Machinery Building 
Groups, where business has grown considerably. 

At the time of the issue of ordinary shares to stock- 
hoiders at 57s. 6d. employees were given the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring up to 300,000 shares at the same 
price. Loan facilities of 47s. 6d. per share were made 
available to them and it was a condition of the issue 
that the shares were to be held until April 1963. 

The result was gratifying, 3,757 employees applying 
for a total of 287,935 shares, which were allotted 
to them in March 1961; 78,831 shares were bought 
outright and 209,104 were bought with the assistance 
of a loan. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The reduced home demand which characterized 
the last few months of the year under review is likely 
to continue for the first few months of 1961-62. 
Consequently, although the overseas subsidiaries 
show every sign of continuing their progress, we do 
not expect the half-year ending on 30th September 
1961 for the company as a whole to be as good as 
the half-year which ended on 30th September last. 

There are, however, already signs of home demand 
increasing later in the year and | shall be disappointed 
if the overall sales do not surpass this year’s record. 

To maintain our profit margins in the face of the 
increasing costs which I have mentioned will be 
difficult, but I have no doubt that our staff and 
employees will achieve new levels of productivity. 

The Metal Box Company is, in two senses, widely 
spread. It has a great many different products and it 
makes them in a great many different places. It 
makes them of metal, of paper, of plastics—all 
materials with great potential for inventive new 
developments. If the advance slows up a little on one 
front, it can quicken on another. If demand slackens 
in one country, it may well intensify in another. Any 
inequalities in the performances of our component 
parts are likely to be smoothed out when they are 
added together, and, looking at the company as a 
whole, I see its steady advance continuing. 


At the Annual General Meeting held yesterday, 
the report and accounts were adopted. 





But I must warn Mr. Lloyd that if he attempts 
to go further and actually reduce the standard 
of living of the workers by a wage freeze accom- 
panied by a 10 per cent. increase in purchase 
taxes and excise duties (his new ‘regulator’) and 
by a 25 per cent. rise in rents (which would 
follow on Bank rate being raised to 7 per cent.), 
there will be serious trouble. No sane politician 
would try to reduce the standard of living of the 
workers when he has just raised the standard of 
living of the surtax-payers. Nor would any sane 
economist want to raise domestic prices and 
invite fresh wage claims when the need is to 
reduce the domestic price level and encourage 
exports. If Mr. Lloyd has accepted the pernicious 
old Treasury doctrine that our export chances are 
improved by inducing a slump at home (which 
is coming anyway) or that by withdrawing £200 
million from domestic demand he will enable 
exports to expand by £200 million, then we must 
all be prepared for a real economic crisis and a 
devaluation of sterling next year. 

There is a suggestion that Mr. Lloyd intends 
to add to these absurdities by formally dropping 
the full employment policy—by adopting Profes- 
sor Paish’s plan of increasing the margin of 
unused industrial capacity. This could easily be 
done by a savage overall deflation and a Bank 
rate of 8 per cent. to 10 per cent. The professor’s 
idea is to raise unemployment from the present 
level of 1.2 per cent. to around 3 per cent. in the 
hope that a surplus in the labour market would 
wash out all claims for higher wages. This is a 


Company Notes 


R. W. E. BUTLIN, chairman of Butlin’s 

Limited, gave shareholders, last week, a 
colourful picture of past and future events. For 
the past, for the first time in the history of the 
company the gross revenue of the group exceeded 
£8 million. For the future, he is not inclined to 
take over other camp sites but rather to build 
new ones, designed by his own experts to meet 
the demand wherever it may be. There is every 
reason to believe that Mr. Butlin, a master show- 
man, is giving the holiday campers what they 
want—better fare at a fair price. There are over 
100 holiday camps in Great Britain, and Butlin’s 
provide accommodation for about half the num- 
ber of all holiday campers, The new camp at 
Bognor Regis, opened last year, will contribute 
larger profits this year, whilst the Irish camp is 
expected to bring in not less than £400,000 this 
year as against £309,000 last year. The pre-tax 
profit for 1960 at £1,785,625 was a record and 
the chairman expects that this figure will be 
exceeded in 1961. The net profit after tax was 
£932,523, from which an interim dividend of 25 
per cent. was paid and a final of 55 per cent. has 
been declared on the slightly increased capital. 
The 1s. ordinary shares at Ils. ex the one- 
for-one scrip issue would give a return of 3.8 
per cent. on an assumed dividend of 40 per cent., 
which may well be increaséd. 


The chairman of Emu Wool, Mr. Neville 
Blond, refers to the 1961-62 outlook as favour- 
able, although there has been little change in the 
trading results for the year ending March 31, 
1961. The company, since its recent expansion, 
has spent large sums on advertising its knitting 
wools, ‘Sammy’ scarves and ‘Slimma’ slacks and 
skirts, also ‘Activity’ underwear for men. This 
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very dangerous policy. It would raise our indus- 


qi HE 


trial costs generally by reducing output; it would § COM 


make our exports less competitive than ever; it 
would enrage the employers as much as the 
workers; and it would make the trade unions less 
co-operative than ever. I cannot say that this 
madness is impossible, for the Treasury seems as 
out of touch with economic realities as Mr. 
Lloyd. 

You may well ask—what would you do? I 
would first borrow £300 million from the IMF 
and leave Bank rate where it is. I would call 
on the two sides of industry to co-operate in + 
setting up an industrial planning board which 
would direct investment into the right plant and 
equipment to improve our competitiveness over- 
seas. I would set up a central export selling and 
research organisation to help small exporters. I { 
would re-constitute the Capital Issues Committee 
to control foreign investment and apply stricter 
exchange control over capital movements 
(repealing the Overseas Trading Corporation 
taxation privileges). I would apply a licensing 
system to the building and contracting industries. 





Finally, I would cut government expenditures 
abroad and join the European Common Market 
and start discussing with their experts the setting- — 
up of a European monetary fund. And if the 
Government wants a wage standstill I would, 
apply a dividend standstill for twelve months. 
(this, incidentally, would start a recovery in equity 4 
shares), but I would offer annual wage rises com- 
mensurate with the rise in productivity. 


expenditure should benefit future sales, but has ., 
decreased the company’s liquid resources. This 
position will no doubt be improved, as a 5 per 
cent, increase in the dividend suggests that the 
board have confidence in the future. The net»; 
profit after tax was £152,349, providing earnings‘ 
of 49.7 per cent. for the 25 per cent. dividend. 
The 5s. ordinary shares at 17s. 6d. look attractive’ 
to yield 7.1 per cent. ,' 


London County Freehold and Leasehold, 
Properties has always been looked upon as one; 
of the ‘blue chips’ in the property market. The: 

















PENSION SCHEMES ) 
—with ‘profits 


The National Mutual 
with its long record of 
high bonuses is writing 
pension schemes with 
profits’ on the most 
modern lines 





If you have not received 
details write to us or, 
Shey City 5391 
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THE BRITISH & COMMONWEALTH 
SHIPPING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


SIR W. NICHOLAS CAYZER’S REVIEW OF 
GROUP’S PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


COMPANY MEETINGS 

We 
Tue 6th annual general meeting of The British & 
Commonwealth Shipping Company Limited was 
held on July 19 in London. 


%2 Sir W. Nicholas Cayzer, Bt. (the chairman) presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: 


The year 1960 was the fifth full year of the 
operation of this Group and I think there is no doubt 
that time is proving that the concept of a merger 
between Union-Castle and Clan Line was fundamen- 
tally sound. Of course, there are many difficulties to 
face, for we are living in a period of great change 
and wherever there is change there is often a degree 
of uncertainty, and uncertainty is bad for trade. 


We have been helped by some events and hindered 
by others. For instance, we carried a record quantity 
of fruit from South Africa. On the other hand, a 
strike at the London Docks paralysed shipping in the 
. Port, and what did it achieve? So far as I can see 
nothing other than to endanger the economy of the 
country at a time when we can least afford it. And 
all the time costs continue to rise. 


By greater efficiency we can limit to some extent 
the burden of these costs, but there comes a-time 
when only increased rates of freight and passage 
money will serve to redress the balance, and even 
these measures are only effective when the cargo is 
there to be carried or the passengers travel. 


SENSELESS COMPETITION 


I have talked before of the emergence of new or 
enlarged merchant fleets, flying the flags of countries 
who previously took little or no interest in such 
activities. | have suggested that not always will money 
invested in such enterprises prove as profitable 
nationally as it would if applied in other directions. 
At the same time I have tried to understand the 
situation and there is one thing which is abundantly 
clear to me. Neither this country nor any other 
country will profit by senseless competition which 
only ensures that no ships sail full. Today, as never 
before, we must make the best possible use of every 
available asset, for in a world short of capital for 
essential development every penny wasted is retard- 
ing progress in some other direction. 


® We are progressively securing a more modern 
r fleet. During the year WINDSOR CASTLE came 
into service and good progress has been made with 
TRANSVAAL CASTLE. This latter ship is par- 
ticularly interesting as it represents a departure from 
the traditional Mail Ship in that we are attempting to 


.y create the impression of a floating hotel. 


It may be that the Mail Ships steal the limelight, 
but it will not have escaped your notice that we have 
been and are proceeding energetically with a policy 
of scrapping our older cargo ships and replacing them 
with new and more economic units. 


Naturally, expenditure of the magnitude which we 
have undertaken in recent. years has tended to run 
down our cash resources, but expenditure at such a 
level is largely cyclical and, happily, as a result of the 
taxation allowances granted to the industry our cash 
flow has been well maintained. 


Fortunately or unfortunately, a business can never 
Stand still. It must go forward or go back, and it will 
go forward only if, while dealing in detail with the 
affairs of today, much thought is given to the future. 








RESEARCH 


Research in the minds of some means the develop- 
ment of a new product or machine and, obviously, 
this is a very important aspect of the subject. It is 
that saving of an additional ton or two of oil per ship 
per day or an alteration in design which facilitates 
and thereby cheapens the loading and discharging of 
cargo, which can make a reasonable result good or 
a poor one passable. This, however, is only one aspect 
of research. The future pattern of trade is fundamen- 
tal when considering any building programme. The 
likely consequences of the introduction of supersonic 
aircraft or the comparable economics of the large 
transport plane pose other questions. Again, there is 
the day-to-day research into the most economic means 
of propelling the ship or evolving a method of steer- 
ing a course which eliminates those fractional 
deviations which over a long journey can lengthen 
the voyage by many miles and increase the fuel con- 
sumption. We in the Group undertake a very con- 
siderable amount of this fundamental and detailed 
research, but I believe that there is still more that 
could be done by the industry as a whole, and I am 
pleased to say that Her Majesty’s Government is very 
alive to this problem and, in conjunction with the 
industry, will be examining it. 


AIR INTERESTS 


I suppose that in recent years more research has 
been concentrated in the development of the aircraft 
than in any other transport vehicle. There is no doubt 
in my mind that there is room for the two means of 
transportation, sea and air, for the sea offers quite 
different facilities both to the passenger and to the 
shipper of cargo. Nevertheless, I think it right that 
we should have air interests, and I am satisfied that 
the merging of Hunting-Clan with Airwork to 
create B.U.A. has given us a share in a live, versatile 
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and enthusiastic organisation where there is a deter- 
mination to succeed and where service to the 
customer and the profit element are more important 
than the hours flown. 


Another matter of importance which is somewhat 
outside the range of our general shipping activities 
and to which I should refer is the acquisition of con- 
trol of Hector Whaling Limited. The main business 
of this Company is that of shipowning, and I am 
satisfied that the translation of the price paid for the 
shares into the cost of the underlying assets represents 
the acquisition of control of these assets at a reason- 
able price. 


As I survey the world scene, and in particular those 
continents and countries with which we trade, I 
realise the challenge which confronts all responsible 
people, and I am troubled when I see scare-monger- 
ing headlines or hear misleading statements made by 
people, sometimes unfortunately by those who should 
know better. No great country was built in a day, 
and man’s greatest achievements, whatever they may 
be, were only evolved by long and patient effort. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


We cannot but feel sad that since last we met South 
Africa has left the Commonwealth. What has hap- 
pened has happened and whatever our views regard- 
ing any particular aspect of policy we must never 
forget that those who live 6,000 miles away are likely 
to think very differently from those who are living 
with a problem in their midst. 


We are living in a period of constant change, and 
at the moment the South African Authorities have 
found it necessary to impose import restrictions and 
other safeguards to protect their foreign exchange 
position. In the short run, all measures such as these 
are bound to reduce the movement of goods and 
passengers between our countries. 


As South Africa plays a considerable part in our 
fortunes it follows that it will be a hard struggle to 
match the 1960 results in 1961. It is too early to be 
dogmatic, but present indications are that profits will 
be lower than 1960 and will lie somewhere between 
the results achieved for that year and 1959. 


The main thought which I should like to leave with 
you today is my confidence that with our modern 
fleet we are in a position to take advantage of any 
upturn in trade and that we can hold our own even 
when trading conditions are not altogether satisfac- 
tory. 

We are in good heart. We will spare no effort to 
shape the future to our benefit. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





ELLIS & GOLDSTEIN LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Coats, Costumes, Dresses and Skirts—“Eastex,” “Dereta” and Rembrandt’) 


Tue 24th annual general meeting of Ellis & Goldstein Limited was held on July 12 in London, Mr. 
Samuel Goldstein (Chairman and Joint Managing Director) presiding. . 
The combined profits of the Company and its subsidiaries for the year to 30th November, 1960, com- 


pared with those for the previous year, were as follows: 


Profits before Taxation .. ‘% 
Provision for Taxation .. 
Net Profits after Tax 
Total Retained .. ne on fe - 
The profits before taxation for the year to 
30th November, 1960, include £23,114 resulting from 
eleven months’ trading of Maxwell Pollard Ltd., 
manufacturers of “Maxwelle Original” skirts com- 
bined with twelve months’ trading of another com- 
pany engaged solely on garment production for the 
group. These two companies were acquired during the 
ear. 
' The Directors propose that a dividend of 35 per 
cent actual, less tax, be paid on the Ordinary capital, 
including the bonus issue of one new Is. Ordinary 


Year to 30th Year to 30th 
November, 1960 November, 1959 
£850,534 £680,061 
£434,770 £331,024 
£415.764 £349,037 
£244,883 £271,037 


Stock Unit for every five held, made in April last. 

A further scrip issue of one-for-ten is now being 
made to qualify the Company’s Capital under the 
terms of the Trustee Investment Bill. 

Group turnover for the first six months of the 
current year again shows an increase and in the 
absence of unforeseen circumstances your Board 
feel confident that the profits realised last year will 
be fully maintained in the year to 30th November, 
1961. 
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company, well known for its ‘key flats,” now owns 
over 9,000 flats and is expanding its portfolio to 
include commercial properties. The value of 
property in the balance sheet is shown as £21.7 
million, an increase of £3.4 million. and undoub- 
tedly, as the chairman, Mr. T. J. Cullen, said last 
year, the revenues will continue to improve and 
will be reflected in the next accounts. Pre-tax 
profits of £1,402,289 have been arrived at after 
writing off from this year’s income all the estab- 
lishment expenses of the Rhodesian company 
formed five years ago and of the Australian com- 
pany formed last November. The net revenue 
balance of £664,266 compares with £585,345. The 
increase in profits tax to 15 per cent. will cost 
the company about £40,000 more this year, but 
even so the chairman looks for ancther increase 
in income which should make possible another 
step-up in the dividend. Two interims of 3d. and 
34d. have been paid, and a final dividend of 8d. 
is proposed; this equals a rate of 12.1 per cent. 
The 10s. ordinary shares at 31s. 6d. give an above- 


the-average return of 3.8 per cent. for property 
shares and can be confidently expected, once 
again, to increase their dividend next year—an 
attractive investment. 

The two manufacturing subsidiaries of the 
Enstock Trust are the Ayling Industrial Group 
and Klinger Manufacturing. Ayling controls 
Hambling Industries, Lintott Engineering and 
Mills Brothers—all general engineering com- 
panies, Crawley Industrial Products—mining 
machinery manufacturers, and Bribond Limited, 
electronics and nucleonics. The Ayling group has 
increased its profits and made a capital profit of 
£40,000 on the sale of its Croydon factory. 
Klinger manufactures hosiery and knitwear and 
now has a machine-building division for the pro- 
duction of high-speed yarn-processing machines, 
which are creating a big demand. Increased divi- 
dends have been received from these companies 
and there has been an improvement in income 
from other investments. These are classified in 
the report and at March 31, 1961, had a book 
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LONDON & OVERSEAS FREIGHTERS 


A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT IN 


YEAR OF CONTINUED DEPRESSION 


MR. BASIL M. MAVROLEON’S STATEMENT 


Tue 13th annual general meeting of London & Over- 
seas Freighters Ltd., was held on July 17 in London, 
Mr. Basil M. Mavroleon (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
review: 

The passage of another year must have brought 
us closer to the improved freight markets which | 
am confident lie ahead, but the prospects for the 
immediate future are no brighter than they were at 
this time last year. 

That our Operating Surplus has been halved is 
known to you, but the maintenance of this level of 
trading profits is little short of remarkable in the 
prevailing depression. 


For many years we have enjoyed the security, 
stability and profitability of long-term charters with 
the major British oil companies. All but three of 
these fixtures have now expired and the charterers 
concerned were not able to offer any further employ- 
ment for the tankers thus becoming free. Fortunately 
this state of affairs coincided with the entry into the 
chartering market of the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
They were seeking tonnage for world-wide trading 
on a period basis, and it thus became possible for 
us to secure 3 to 4 years’ employment for 9 of our 
tankers. Moreover, the freight receivable under this 
arrangement is linked to the “going” market rate, 
thus not only is your Company assured of a mini- 
mum income during the difficult time ahead, but it 
stands to benefit from any substantial improvement in 
tanker rates. These fixtures will contribute at least 
£3,000,000 annually to this country’s invisible 
exports. 


DIVIDEND 


The aggregate dividend on the Ordinary Shares— 
the Restricted Shares not ranking for dividend—is 
at the rate of 174 per cent. in accordance with the 
intention expressed at this time last year. It is 
gratifying to be able to make this distribution with- 
out encroaching upon the accumulated profits of 
previous years. 


FLEET AND BUILDING PROGRAMME 


The fleet has remained unchanged throughout the 
year, but two of the five tankers on order referred 
to last year have been launched and should com- 
mence trading during the current financial year. 
Arrangements have been made to substitute two 
dry-cargo ships of 12,500 d.w.t. for the second 32,008 


d.w.t. tanker on order in Holland and your Poard 
is at present negotiating for the substitution of dry- 
cargo ships for the two remaining 34,000 d.w.t. 
tankers on order in Sweden. 


These changes are in accordance with the declared 
long-term policy of building up a mixed fleet of 
tankers and dry-cargo ships and will have the effect 
of placing the earning-capacity of the fleet on a 
broader footing at any time when the tonnage com- 
peting for the carriage of oil proves to be greater 
than that for other cargoes. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


London and Overseas Tankers Ltd. has also been 
affected by the depression in the tanker freight 
market, but earned an Operating Surplus of about 
£570,000. The two tankers belonging to this Com- 
pany are now trading on a similar basis to those of 
your Company. 


The first of the two 34,000 d.w.t. tankers on order 
in Sweden is due to be launched this month and 
should be completed next February. The second 
tanker is due for delivery later in 1962 and will 
complete the present building programme. 


London and Overseas Bulk Carriers Ltd. has 
enjoyed a successful year’s trading with its bulk- 
carrier, making an Operating Surplus of some 
£280,000. Arrangements have been made to change 
the contract for the construction of a dry-cargo vessel 
in Germany to provide a 19,000 d.w.t. tanker to fulfil 
a Time Charter which the Company has acquired. 


Austin & Pickersgill Ltd. are now benefiting from 
their modernisation programme and are in a position 
to quote prices which are competitive with those of 
any other shipbuilding nation. For the time being 
profit margins are being reduced—in some cases 
forfeited entirely—in order to secure the flow of 
orders necessary to keep the Yard in operation. The 
output of the Yard during 1960 was the highest on 
the River Wear and the time required to build ships 
is being constantly reduced. 


DIRECTORS 
Mr. W. E. Loveridge and Mr. W. F. Pascoe, 
O.B.E., retired at the end of the financial year. Sir 
Gilmour Jenkins, K.C.B. K.B.E.. M.C., and 
Brigadier E. J. Shearer, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., have 
been appointed Directors in their place. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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value (including Klinger) of £773,677. The nef 142 
profit after tax amounted to £56,470 agaings - 
£47,355. The 2s. ordinary shares at 4s. yield 7 Rou 
per cent. 


— 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


| DID suggest on July 7 that most of the 196 
gains in equity shares might be wiped out iff 
the Chancellor’s corrective measures we 
tougher than the market expected. This was, j 
fact, seen on Monday of this week when thgs 
Financial Times index broke through its Janua 
low of 305.9 and closed at 301.4, giving avera 








































yields of 5.2 per cent. on dividends and 10.2 me 
cent. on earnings. The market now seems bou 

to test the 1960 low of 293.4 which was reach 

on December 9. Next Tuesday will be ti 
decisive day. All this should remind us a 
investment in equities is a hazardous job which}. 
should be left largely to professionals. It j " 
regrettable that the unit trust movement shoul@: 
have given the layman the impression thal twenti 
making a profit out of equities is child’s play§ great 
The Financial Times published a table last weelf. ensure 
showing the performance of the various uni by ted 
trusts over the twelve months ending June 30. Ii} Bor 
is true that all these trusts did better than 1. 
Financial Times index with the exception of the 


in insurance shares). The other good results 2. I 
Consolbits, Investment Trust Units, Bank U or ev 
Reserves Units—are now being shaved off whole! 
the others will now be showing probably a los} of pro 
It was brave of Shield Units (managed by Roth}, 

‘ 


childs) to offer for sale at 14s. 3d. this w 
the 300,000 units which the managers have b 
forced to buy from retiring holders, but f 


people in their senses will subscribe on a fallingler*® 
market. It is only in these difficult times thar 7 
investors seem to realise that unit trusts canmolfje@f art! 
really compete with the old management trust§.,i;3. C 
When markets are rising the capital gearing olf\people 
the managed investment trust will give the equityfy things 
shares better results and when markets are falliogiya tiny 
the managements give them better protection: b/frplink-r 
skilful manipulation of their portfolios. sl & standst 
Convertible Debentures 2 F fishing, 
One happy result of the market slump is thie 4, B¢ 
trustees will not be rushing headlong imlfops i; 
equities. They will proceed with extreme cautidlf ‘toon 
and some of them will make a start with co queue 
vertible debentures. One of the most attracti forcibl 
is the CITY CENTRE convertible loan stock nog, 
obtainable at a few pennies over par (which f* shut 
have called the trustees’ dream). This is guarat 5. B 
teed repayment at 102 per cent. by 1970 and igsteme 
convertible into the ordinary shares at 60s. t@simply 
64s. between 1962 and 1964. The present price ig marria, 
only 51s., but the high price this year has beg j is 1 
65s. 9d. Another—but more speculative—igchoo|s 
HAWKER SIDDELEY 5} per cent. at 97 to yieli¢haract 
nearly 6 per cent. This is convertible for anoth fficially 
three years at 29s. 6d. a share. The present pri. ¢ TI 
is 29s., but seeing that the company has ie ty 
reported an order book of £366 million (thay ~! 
highest figure ever) and that the chairman view mB, 
the future ‘with confidence,’ it is not impossi Mnedice 
that the shares will be considerably higher in@ ting 
few years’ time. As I write a recovery in tipbored i 
equity market is in full swing but it would bpThis s; 
dangerous to follow it before hearing Mr. Lloydalmost 
worst. A swingeing tax on dividend increases one js , 
to be expected. but the 
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ENGLISH students of 
. French classical tragedy 
are apt to take the edge 
off their sufferings by 
translating the word 
ennui in its literal twen- 
tieth-century meaning of 
‘boredom.’ To Corneille 
and Racine, of course, 
it simply meant trouble, 
and part of a_work- 
ing trio with rage and 
creeapars but that’s the 
it has not only to a 
great extent replaced tragedy with tedium, but 
“ensures that even tragedy will be surrounded 


Boredom i is of eight types. 
1. Ordinary boredom—the simple dreariness 
part 0 _of the actual task on hand—dish-washing, proof- 
he onl ,sorrecting, reading Noddy aloud. This, in which 
/ Insurf the task is inescapable and genuinely mono- 
» slumpf.tonous, is not to be confused with 
sults 2. Mafiana boredom: in which the minutes 
; Unitsfor even days pass in absorbed attention to 
off an@iwholely uninteresting things simply as a form 
' @ loss} of procrastination. This is the situation in which 
imen without gardens pore over seed advertise- 
ee hents and quite sensible people start reading last 
Month's Radio Times; 






















the situation in which 


“falli “dhe wastes time doing washing up which the 
es. thal “thar would do anyway rather than get on with 
cantioffea article. Not to be confused with 


»»3. Contemplative boredom—the state in which 
jpeople deliberately bore themselves with little 
ifythings as a way of relaxing, of reducing life to 
a@ tiny enclosed circle, where blood-pressure and 
‘blink-rate and thought slow down almost to a 
standstill. This is the calculated boredom of 
fishing, or watching a fish swim round a tank. 
* 4. Boredom in vacuo is possibly the common- 
“est kind. This is the boredom of the waiting 
Toom at Crewe, of the traffic block, of the 
queue; of being bored only because you are 
forcibly cut off from interesting things, as one 
is shut out of the house by forgetting one’s key. 

5. Boredom in depth is the worst. In its ex- 
jgtteme form this is the situation in which you 
simply wake up in the wrong job or the wrong 
marriage or the wrong life; in its minor form 
is the boredom of captivity, of boarding 

schools and prisoner-of-war camps. Its essential 
‘characteristic is that, even when things are super- 
ficially interesting, the yawn remains. 

6. The boredom of inevitability. The previous 
‘five types of boredom depend, if one looks into 
Mem, on a gap between expectation and fact: 
Medieval peasants were not particularly bored, 
Sitting there by the rushlight: 


ver if animals are not 

in bored in spite of a lack of good reading matter. 
ould'® This sixth type of boredom, however, exists 
LioydPalmost solely on expectation: it is not what 
eases 


ne.is doing at the moment that is excruciating, 
but the certain knowledge that it will go on for 
‘nother hour and a quarter. This is the boredom 


Boredom 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


WAITING Room, 
GaRE DE LYONS 


of the M1; of family jokes brought out and 
dusted every Christmas with the decorations 
for the tree; of Presbyterian sermons and 
of plays labelled ‘A Comedy Thriller.’ 

There are also two other categories which, 
though not boredom in its truest sense, cannot 
well be ignored. One is fake boredom. This is 
the reaction of all of us to elaborate conversa- 
tion on a subject about which we know nothing: 
medival or shop, theatrical workshop, missile 
medleys or scurrilous gossip about people we 
don’t know. However trivial, we wish deep down 
we did understand. 

And the final category is not boredom itself 
but the smell of boredom: the inescapable whiff 
that rises from certain phrases and suggestions 
to give us warning. I do not mean merely direct 
threats like ‘He will play a small piece of his 
own composition’ or ‘Let me show you my 
colour slides.’ Boredom arises just as un- 
mistakably from those pairs of words in which 
the adjective drags down an already not very 
thrilling noun, such as Empire Westerns, Tinned 
Prunes, Temporary Lecture Hall, Reader's 
Digest Condensed Book. 

Analysing boredom is easy; combating it 
despairingly difficult. For types 3, 7 and 8 no 
palliative is necessary; for the other types there 
are only three possibilities. You can lessen the 
gap between fact and expectation by stepping 
up the fact—you can change the job, junk the 
spouse, climb in through the window of thé 
house you are locked out of. This is fine, when 
you can do it; but usually you can’t. You can 
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alter the expectation by convincing yourself you 
ought to be doing something else—and where this 
is appropriate it works like a charm. Working 
housewives get the washing-up done only by 
making it a guilty retreat from brainwork already 
overdue; writers get on with their writing only by 
using the typewriter as a substitute for the lawn- 
mower. (It is the absence of something else they 
ought to be doing that makes the boredom of the 
Sagan set so inescapable.) 

And finally, you can reduce the expectation 
before you even arrive at the situation where 
boredom is likely to occur. A good deal of 
boredom can be forestalled by taking along 
enough to do. Take, for example, the two com- 
monly infuriating situations where the boat fails 
to get off the mudbank and an aeroplane fails 
to get off the ground. Keen sailors who leap up 
and down in a lather of frustration trying to 
get off the mudbank have a much worse time 
than those who simply say ‘It is the will of 
Allah’ and settle back with a book; and those 
who take letters to write during the long slow 
waits on journeys have a pleasant feeling that 
the worse the delays are the more work they 
get done. You can even, with practice, learn to 
read a magazine on the silly little bus that takes 
you out to the plane and, of course, back again 
twenty minutes later. 

But there are, admittedly, occasions when 
reading or writing is impossible. And then there 
is only one line of defence left: to retire, like 
Aunt Sadie in The Pursuit of Love, into a cloud 
of boredom and stay there. You can make lists 
of all the towns you have ever visited, of the 
number of authors of whose works you have 
read more than three, the number of beds you 
have slept in since you were born, the number of 
people who have been in love with you (let us 
hope they are different lists). 

You can even, when all else fails, make lists 
of the different types of boredom. 


Powder Room 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


FoRGIVE me if someone 

has said it before, but 

our affluent society is 

threatening to become a 

flatulent society. The 

’ thought is provoked 

by reading some com- 

ments by a biochemist on 

the new slimming pow- 

ders. They remind me of 

the hungry man in those 

drear, dead days of the 

' depression who fed him- 

self on a neibiienaymetth of dried apple rings 

and a pint of water. When the two mingled in his 

stomach and swelled he felt as if he had eaten 
a five-course dinner. 

According to my information the slimming 
powders marketed at rather fancy prices consist 
either of pretein pewders (dried. skimmed milk, 
egg white, soya bean flour, etc.) fortified with 
vitamins and minerals, or methyl cellulose, which 
has no food value, but plays the part of the 
dried apple rings. 


These powders had an antecedent in the 
Swedish milk diets which,were placed on the 
‘not recommended’ list by Which? nearly three 
years ago on the grounds that they could lead 
to an unbalanced diet, and not to dietary re- 
education. In the same issue of their journal the 
Consumers’ Association accepted Formula 21 as 
safe, but even then three weeks’ supply cost a 
guinea. Since Formula 21 we have had Metercal, 
Dramal, Complan and Quota, as the pharma- 
ceutical firms have tumbled to the profitability 
of selling these run-of-the-mill preparations as 
sure-fire slimming agents. But, as Miss Enid Brad- 
ford, writing in the current Times Review of 
Industry, points out, ‘the same results could 
be obtained at far less cost by cutting out the 
starches and “bulking” the food with fruit, 
salads, leafy vegetables, etc., to prevent the 
sensation of hunger, an effect obtained by the 
inert methyl cellulose in these expensive pro- 
prietary foods.’ Or you could try the dried apple 
rings. What you save on the powders you can 
spend on a copy of Professor John Yudkin’s 
Slimmer’'s Cook Book (MacGibbon and Kee, 
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18s.). It is a sequel to his more general book 
This Slimming Business, and gives plenty of 
practical information, not only on the prepara- 
tion of less fattening meals, but on picnic meals 
devoid of bread, cake and other carbohydrate- 
rich foods. As the author-says in his introduc- 
tion, ‘foods which make you slim are also foods 
which make excellent dishes and meals.’ 


* 


I was discouraged to learn from a leading 
London cheese merchant the other day that he 
still has to import five times more Danish Blue 
than Gorgonzola—or any of the other longer 
maturing, and for my money vastly preferable, 
blue-veined cheeses. The London luxury food 
departments do a good business in Roquefort and 
Gorgonzola, but I rarely find anything but the 
Danish in country stores. 

My dislike of Danish Blue, except as a com- 
ponent in a salad dressing or a savoury cocktail 
dip (mixed with a cream cheese, say), is not, I 
think, an unreasoning prejudice. Good Gorgon- 
zolas and Roqueforts take three months to a 
year of babying; they must be cured in the right 
degree of coolness and humidity; Danish Blue, 
a product of skim milk, is given six weeks for 
ripening. And cheese, to be good, really shouldn’t 
be rushed. 

Taste in Gorgonzola is swinging away from 
the ‘natural’ type (veins bluer, paste harder: 
called ‘piccante’ in Italy) which is gradually 
being superseded in both England and Italy by 
the ‘creamy’ type of Gorgonzola. The difference 
is that in the piquant Gorgonzola the blue mould 
has been allowed to form naturally by punching 
air holes in the round and allowing the action 
of the air on the curd to create the blue veins. 
Creamy Gorgonzola (the type called ‘dolce’ in 
Italy) contains 10 per cent. more fat than the 
natural type and the blue mould has been inocu- 
lated into the round. It keeps longer, and is 
blander: this, according to a cheese expert, is the 
key to its popularity here. But why, if that is the 
case, is the relatively bitter-flavoured Danish Blue 
still so much in favour? . 

Mr. A. C. Macajone, director of Galbani’s 
branch in London, tells me that 90 per cent. of the 
Gorgonzola that his firm imports is of the dolce 
variety: only 10 per cent. piccante. Some old- 
established stores, like Sainsbury’s, still want the 
natural variety: but Harrods has discontinued 
selling natural Gorgonzola as the dolce is so much 
more in demand. The Lina Shop in Soho’s Brewer 
Street, which specialises in Italian cheese, also 
say their customers prefer it. 

There is an old wives’ tale prevalent here that 
cheese should never be kept in a refrigerator; Mr. 
Macajone, who is a stickler for temperatures (his 
Parmesan rounds are stored in.a ‘spring’ tempera- 
ture of sixty-two degrees) keeps his Gorgonzolas, 
packed in chip baskets, in cold rooms, at forty to 
forty-two degrees. These cheeses should be refri- 
gerated (covered, and preferably stored in the 
insulated compartment for fruits and vegetables 
that most modern refrigerators have—the upper 
shelves are too cold); but according to Mr. Maca- 
jone they should be chambré, like a Burgundy, 
for two hours before eating. If not, the cheese 
is not only unpalatably cold, but it will be 
‘sweating,’ still adjusting to the shock of the tem- 
perature change. 


Postscript one 


I HADN’T meant to go to 
the Soviet Exhibition. I 
know already that most 
of the things I am _ in- 
terested in, the Soviet 
Union isn’t particularly 
good at, and that what 
they are good at I’m 
baffled by. My threshold 
of boredom is low for 
combine harvesters, semi- 
automatic sand-core 
blowing machines, spiro- 
metallographs and X-ray urological tables— 
gleaming examples of all of which greeted my 
glassy eye when I did, after all, turn up at Earls 
Court, lured there by an invitation to appear with 
Fyfe Robertson in a BBC television programme 
about the Soviet wines on show. 

Why does one accept, unquestionably, any such 
invitation to make a television appearance, re- 
gardless of whether one can spare the time, and 
without even asking about the fee, which is always 
incommensurate with the trouble incurred? The 
lust for fame? I don’t think so: one would rather 
go about one’s business unrecognised by the 
passer-by than not. Though I am better equipped 
than some for public prominence, as I realised 
when I saw Fyfe Robertson patiently signing 
autographs, wishing his name were Ray. 

If it is neither for fame nor for fortune, it 
certainly isn’t because the job is fun: everything 
has to be done or said at least three times (there 
was a kink in the cable; one turned one’s head 
away at a crucial phrase; one incautiously uttered 
a brand name; or the producer simply thought 
that one could do it better), so that the final 
calculated version of one’s spontaneous flow of 
wit and wisdom is uttered from lips half-para- 
lysed with self-inflicted boredom. No, we leap 
into the range of the cameras as at one time 
nice, pretty girls from the less fashionable 
suburbs used to jump at a chance to appear in the 
Gaiety chorus: not because they were crazy 
about the job but because they hoped that some- 
one would offer to take nice girls like them away 
from it all. The Gaiety girl used to hope for the 
stage-door Johnnie who would make her a 
marchionéss: the television performer is waiting 
for the fairy godfather who will say, “With your 
charm, good looks and intelligence, my dear 
fellow, why don’t you let me offer you the 
chairmanship of the Gulbenkian Trust; the editor- 
ship of the Times; even a safe Liberal seat?’ What 
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most of us get, unless we appear in the smarter 
panel games, is an invitation to open a sale of 
work at Scunthorpe from a guild of do-gooden 
who explain that they cannot, of course, offer any 
expenses but are sure they can rely, Mr. Cegj 
Rae, on the generosity for which you are famous, 


* 


I am now tolerably well acquainted with three 
sorts of Georgian wine, something from the 
Crimea in a hock bottle, a sparkling wine from 
the deep south of the RSFSR and an Armeniafe#: 
brandy, as I sampled some of them three times 
for the television cameras, and recruited my 
flagging spirits between takes with the others. ({ 
became a by-word among the Soviet staff as ap 
effete reactionary bourgeois cissy for leaving thy, > 
vodka bottle unopened.) But I did find time tof 
notice, with perceptions relatively unclouded, two 
or three things about the Exhibition that seemed 
to suggest the way the wind blows over the 
steppes these days. There is quite a lot less of 
the sort of secrecy, for one thing, that one was 
always up against in Stalin’s time—which used 
to be rather like a small schoolboy covering his 
exercise book with both arms lest the little boy 
next door cribbed the answer. It’s a far cry to 
all these working models of complicated pieces 
of engineering from the man at the Soviet 
Ministry of Ag. and Fish. who, when I asked him," 
to tell me how caviar was processed (in a 
desperate attempt to find a subject for a non 
controversial article and not be harassed by the 
censorship), demanded suspiciously why | wanted 
to know, and sternly refused to utter further. 

All the men were wearing neater suits and shoey i¢ 
than one used to see in Moscow ten years ago: 
natural shoulders, narrow trousers, longish and 
moderately pointed shoes. An extremely nice 
Armenian, notably well dressed, whom I met at 
the wine stand, extolling (misguidedly) the 
sparkling wine, had a rather engaging stammer. 
There was a time, I do believe, when a Soviet 
citizen with an impediment in his speech would 
not have been allowed to go abroad lest it be 
thought that the social and individual stresses 
that caused the traumas that led to such afflic- 
tions existed at all in a Communist society. | 
hadn’t thought to find a proof of Soviet self- 
confidence in an invitation to take a glass of 
b-b-b-brandy. 





wo 
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If you want to try the Soviet wines, the Vic- 

toria Wine Company has some: the white 
Myshako Riesling (from the Crimea) at 8s. 6d. is 
not so flavoury either to nose or mouth as 
Yugoslav wines at the same price or less, and the 
red Mukuzani, from Georgia, at 7s. 6d.. ie 
pleasantly like a Beaujolais in the mouth but has 
a rather coarse after-taste. The Georgian dry 
white Tsinandali is light and refreshing and rather 
good value at 7s. 6d., for it is always harder to 
find cheap white wines than cheap reds. Table 
wines have been grown in Georgia, Armenia, and 
the Crimea since Roman times, and there is no 
reason why they should not be quite sound. But 
the Soviet growers. and shippers of sparkling 
wines won’t get far if they keep on telling them 
selves and trying to convince their customers that 


they are in the same class as champagne. 
CYRIL RAY 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 








GOVERNMENT OF HONG KONG 


A Statistician (Special! Duties) is required 
in the Commerce and Industry Depart- 
ment, Hong Kong. Candidates, preferably 
under 55, should possess an Honours 
Degree in Economics (with Statistics as 
one of the subjects taken). Previous experi- 
ence in the preparation of National In- 
come Statistics is essential, Duties will con- 
sist of the preparation of National Income 
Statistic and of estimates in respect 
of recent years; also the setting up of 
machinery and traming of local staff for 
the compilation of future estimates of 
National Income 
Appointment will be on contract for 18-24 
months. Salary, depending on experience 
in scale £2,955: £3,045; £3.135; £3,225 
(male); £2,216; £2,284; £2,351; £2,419 
(fematie). 
Contract gratuity of £68 15s. (male) or 
£56 5s. (female) for every completed 
period of 3 months’ resident service Free 
passages Generous home leave Free 
medical attenuon 
Apply, in first instance with summary ot 
personal particulars, to Director of Re- 
cruitment, Colonial Office, Sanctuary 
Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, 
§.W.1, from whom further details may be 
obtained. Please quote reference No. BCD 
149/51/06A5 and state full name 
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ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE. LAMPETER 


Applications are invited for the following 
NEW posts of Lecturers and Assistant- 
Lecturers, all open to men and woman, 
which are to be established with effect from 
1 August, 1961, with duties commencing 
1 October, 1961, or as soon as possible 
thereafter. Applications from those who 
could not take up the posts until ‘962 
are invited at the same time: 
Classics: One Lecturer and one Assist- 
ant-Lecturer 


Modern History: One Lecturer (Medie- 


val History) and one _ Assistant- 
Lecturer (Modern History) 

Welsh: One Lecturer or Assistant- 
Lecturer 

English: One Lecturer or Assistant 
Lecturer 

French: One Lecturer or Assistant- 
Lecturer 


Salary scales: Lecturer, £1,050 x £50 to 
£1,400 x £75 to £1.850, with entry point 
according to age, qualifications and ex- 
perience. Assistant-Lecturers, £800 x £50 
to £950. Superannuation and Children’s 
Allowance Schemes. 
Applications should be sent not later than 
August 19th, 1961. to the Principal. St. 
David’ s College. Lampeter, Cardiganshire, 
from whom further particulars may be 
obtained 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY 
SERVICE 
(London Group) 


Increasing 1.V.S. London Group weekend 
repair and redecoration work on behalf of 
old and handicapped people in London has 
made essential the appointment of a full- 
time organiser. 
The organiser will be expected to take over 
responsibilitity for all aspects of the organi- 
sation of projects, and frequent attendance 
it weekends will be essential. Organising 
ability and initiative are necessary quali- 
fications. Experience of the decorating 
trades would be considered most valuable 
and social work experience useful. Salary 
£600-£700 according to experience  In- 
formation and forms from 1.V.S. London 
Group, 72 Oakley Square. N.W.1. Appli- 
cations by 14th August, 1961 


PUBLISHING 


ASSISTANT SCIENCE 
EDITOR 


required by Heinemann 


for editorial and production work on a 


wide range of educational books. Age 
22-29. Starting salary £600-£900 according 
to age and experience. Excellent pros- 
pects. Desirable qualifications: good 
scientific education to at least A Level; 
good degree (not necessarily in science); 
good English: knowledge of book or 
Magazine production, typography, layout, 
copy preparation, sub-editing. Applications 
in writing, quoting two referees, to the 
Editorial Manager, Heinemann Educa- 
tional Books Ltd., 15-16 Queen Street, 
Mayfair, London, W1. 


21, 1961 








ECONOMIC ADVISER 


interests abroad. 


evaluate and interpret 


COMPANY SECRETARY 


at home and abroad. 


years’ time. 


control, 
customers, 


Z.4522 to S. W. J. Simpson. 








to the Directorate Services Manager of a company founded 70 
years ago, producing, with 12,000 employees, a basic material and 
semi-fabricated products which have become essential to modern 
living. Recent expansion has secured for some of these the largest 
share in the U.K. market. The company has also widespread 


for a company which in five years has built up one of the country’s 
largest fleets of contractors’ plant and constructional equipment 
for hire. It also supplies labour for major constructional projects 


M S B 


; ; , | 
have heen retained to advise on these following appointments 
| 


London 


A large and competent intelligence unit already collates relevant 
current figures and reports. It will be the new man’s task to 
these for forecasting national and 
international economic developments and their effects on future | 
marketing and production planning. 
Graduate economists, half the company’s age, well trained and 
experienced in this type of work, able to present complex facts 
in form of lucid graphs and wishing to work in London at a salary 
of up to £2,500 are requested to send brief details in confidence 
quoting reference Z.4308 to S. K. Manstead. 


Director-Designate 


The Secretary will be responsible for statutary, financial and staff | 
matters, aided by a qualified accountant. He will also assist in 
general management by producing and interpreting budgetary 
control data and by fostering client contacts when possible. 
Success in the appointment will lead to a directorship in 2 to 3 


Candidates, 32 to 45, must be company secretaries or assistant 
secretaries, preferably in a company providing a comparable 
service, but in any case where the secretary function is broadly 
based. They must have experience of maintaining sound financial 
of general administration and of direct contact with 
Chartered accountant or 
qualification essential. Starting salary around £3,000, plus bonus. 
Pension scheme and possibility of top-hat arrangement. Location, 
London. Please send brief details in confidence quoting reference 


chartered secretary 


In no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client 
unless he gives permission after a confidential interview at which he will be 
given full details of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. 











INTERESTING POST available in _ Inter- 
national reinsurance Company for man, aged 
up to 35 to be responsible for Information 
Office and Central Filing of the Company. 
Knowledge of a language or languages useful. 
Commencing salary according to ability and 
qualifications. Five-day week. Non-contributory 
pension and Group Life o— available for 
permanent employees. Box 8220. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


LECTURER IN EDUCATION 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EXTERNAL STUDIES 


The University invites applications for the 
above-mentioned position. Applicants 
should be qualified to teach educational 
psychology at undergraduate and post- 
graduate levels. A degree with Honours is 
essential, while evidence of research and 
lecturing experience at a University or 
Teachers’ College would be an advantage. 
The successful applicant may be giyen the 
opportunity to undertake some lecturing 
and tutorial work to internal students with- 
in the Faculty of Education. 
Salary £A1,830—70—£A2,330. 
The successful applicant will be entitled to 
participate in the benefits available to the 
academic staff which include F.S.S.U 
type Superannuation, Housing Assistance, 
Study Leave and Travel Grants. 
Additional information on the conditions 
of appointment, staffing and activities of 
the Department, together with application 
forms will be supplied upon request to the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
Applications close in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 15th August, 1961. 








UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND 
Armidale, New South Wales 


LECTURER /SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ENGLISH 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. Applicants should 
state whether they seek a permanent or 
short term appointment. The latter type is 
available only at the status of Lecturer 
and to those who are normally resident 
outside Australia. For details of this type 
of appointment overseas enquiries should 
be directed to the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1, and enquiries from Australia to 
the Registrar, University of New England, 
The Lecturer appointed will be required to 
Armidale, New South Wales, Australia 
work with both internal and external 
students. He will be encouraged to engage 
in research. 
Commencing salary will be within the 
range £A1,730 x 105—£A2,435 for a Lec- 
turer and £A2,550 x 95—£A3,000 for a 
Senior Lecturer, and in addition a cost of 
living allowance which is at present £A42 
is payable. Provision is made for super- 
annuation, travel and removal expenses 
and assistance in buying or building a 
house in the case of a permanent appoint- 
ment. Short term appointees are allowed 
travel and removal expenses to Armidale, 
and for return travel, removal expenses the 
University — to a maximum 


Further information may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Assdciation of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth. Marl- 
borough House, ‘sat Mall, London, 


Applications close in Australia and Lon- 
don on 18th August, 1961. 


— 
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APPOINTMENTS VaCANe—comee, 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGE a 
THE TRAINING OF YOUT 
LEADERS 


The College will be expanding with the 

course commencing in February, 1962. 

Applications are therefore invited for four 

posts of LECTURER/TUTOR, to com- 

mence duties from Ist February, 1962, or 
earlier if possible. 

The main spheres of work to be covered 
are as follows: 
EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY. 

SOCIAL HISTORY. 
YOUTH SERVICE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE (2 posts). 

Subsidiary subjects preferred are Handi- 
crafts, English, Natural History and Social 
Group Work. 

An interest in recreational activities which 
young people find attractive will be an 
additional recommendation. Salaries in ac- 
cordance with the Scales for the Teaching 
Staff of Training Colleges, namely, £980 x 
£32/10/- to £1,370. 

Further particulars and application forms 
may be obtained from the Principal, the 
National College for the Training of Youth 
Leaders, Humberstone Drive, Leicesver. 
(To whom ——— should ‘be made by 
the end of August.) 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
Armidale, New South Wales 


LECTURER IN FRENCH 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post. The successful applicant 
will be required to take up duty on or 
about Ist January, 1962. 
A good knowledge of Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Century French literature, and 
postgraduate experience in France are 
desirable, but not essential. A good com- 
mand of spoken French is, however, 
indispensable. 
The commencing salary will be fixed with- 
in the range £A1,730 x 105—£A2,435 per 
annum, plus cost-of-living adjustments at 
present amounting to £A42 per annum. 


Superannuation, Study Leave provisions 

and housing assistance apply for a perma- 

nent appointee and in the case of housing 
assistance for a married appointee. 


Further information may be obtained from 

the Secretary, Association of Universities 

of the British Commonwealth, Marl- 

borough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don on 18th August, 1961. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
CHAIR OF ITALIAN 





Applications are invited for a newly 


established Chair of Italian. 


Salary will be at the rate of £44,250 per 
annum, plus cost of living adjustments (at 


present £A42 p.a.j}. There is_retire- 
ment provision under either the Sydney 
University Professorial Superannuation 


Scheme or the New South Wales State 
Superannuation Scheme. 


Under the Staff Members’ Housing 

Scheme, in cases approved by the Unm- 

versity and its Bankers, married men may 

be assisted by loans to purchase a house. 

The Senate reserves the right to fill the 
Chair by invitation. 


A statement of conditions of appoint- 
ment and information for candidates may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, Marlborough House, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W.1 
Applications close in Australia and London 
on 4th September, 1961. 


Continued Overleat 


FAMILY 


PLANNING 
FREE Postal Sermice: 





Write for free booklet ex- 


plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.i 


Please send vour free booklet under plain cover 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.} 


PRIVATE BANKERS f 
. Gross Assets excee exceed £2,500,000 ‘ 


Are paying 4%, p.2 p.a. interest on q 
! deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra 4% added | 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Lta. 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. 
MEDICAL "SECRETARIES & RECEP-, 


TIONISTS urgently required far esos sag" 


Hospitals. bay & bing ~y 
Py NCY, 32 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 4. CITy 
WOMAN'S OWN requires» “eapetichced 
woman sub-editor. Capable of bright,»tively 
captions and sensitive re-writing. Good salary 
according to experiance: hadannal Box No. 7991. 


ARCHITECTS and UGLINESS—Read Cross- 
bow, 12s. 6d. p.a., 25s. 2 years. Bow Group. 
60 Berners Street, W.1. 

CANCER PATIENT 1543. Poor old lady (72), 
only recently widowed, her left arm completely 
paralysed. Needs extra nourishment and a holi- 
day but cannot meet costs of convalescence. 
Can you please help? Old for Canc etc., gladly 
utilised. National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 
Victoria Street, London S 


CARTOP SAILING SINGER for Weekend 
and Holiday hire. POP 2160, PUT 778 


CONSULTANT for nervous adios: “habits 
and = problems, qualified in psychology 
ypnosis.—Write for appointment, R. K. 
Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., W.1, or 
telephone LANgham 4245. 
FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, Torquay 
(Est, 1943): Members everywhere. Hobby 
Exchanges, Stamps, Photography, Booklovers, 
Tapesponding, Pen-friends (100 countries). 
Great Oaks from ‘ACORNS’ grow. 


It would surprise us as much as existing 
subscribers to 
ACORN’ 





if, after giving this established monthly in- 
vestment newsletter a fair trial, you do not find 
your capital increasing in value to an extent 
out of all proportion to the cost of the annual 
subscription. 
A year’s supply of Rg aneel newsletters costs 
£2 (£3 Airmail), 
and is an investment of the — calibre 
WARRENT, CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
Pie... Bishopsgate, London, E. rel Z. 
Publishers of ‘Pounds, Shillings and Sense,’ 
5/- Post Free. 


GRUNDIG Stenorette/Memorette/7in. Tapes 
types. Prompt, Accur. serv. PRI 3715 (aftns.). 


IN 1960 UNESCO name Zamenhof as an out- 
standing personality of human history. Learn 
Esperanto. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D_X. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. — Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 609 


NUDES OF EAR “STRAKER, 60 plates, ii 
in. x 84 . yg in English, French and 
man, (or leaflet 6d.). Visual Arts 
Club, 12 Sohovs Square, London. 


‘ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 

PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 

THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
TREATMENT 

Discussed in the National Press 


Available at the 
CLINIC ro ee nve 


87 Wellgonts oo} London, W.2. 
AMBassador 4041. 


POEMS WANeED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex. 

‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first ‘post on the Monday of the week affected. 


Which 2” 


The July issue reports on 
FURNITURE REMOVALS 
ITCHEN SINKS, TIPPING, 

Sa KITCHEN FLOOR 


Factual and impartial _ on consumer 
and services are published every month 
**Which?’’ Annual subscription costs 


“i. Send it to 
the Consumers’ Association, De 
14 Buckingham Steet, London, 


“Climax Ltd., 282 





PERSONAL—contd. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES—contd. 





THE HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is now at 7 

6 Hampstead High Street (6 doors below old 
remises) with more space and books. oreret. 
,250 paperback titles in stock. HAM 


WIN £100 First Prize in easy Quiz =r. 
tion. Send for FREE Entry Form—pius Free 

‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ No 
Sales—No Fees training. Free ‘Writer’ sub- 
scription; two free writing encyclopaedias. B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1 

YOU CAN SPEAK Italian effortlessly in 3 
months. Details: Setogni, WEL. 6655. be 
YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH... in 
suffering. 


INVESTMENTS 


Ist & 2nd MORTGAGES—Early decisions. 
Kensington High St. 
WES. 0819 

43% INTEREST (tax paid). Invest in a Society 
devoted only to assist owner-occupiers through 
The New Homes Building Society, East 
Twickenham, Middlesex, Dept. S. Chairman, 
Anthony Marlow, eZ 

7% PAID ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. De- 
tails from Theo Garvin Limited. Member of 
the Industrial Bankers’ Association, 2 Dowsett 
Avenue, Southend. on-, ans. 


FILMS 


‘PLANET EARTH.’ The first two in a series 
of thirteen films on the geophysical sciences, 
produced by the US National Academy of 


Sciences in a, with the International! - 


Geophysical Year. (1) ‘The Hidden Earth: The 
Study of Earthquakes.’ (2) ‘The Shape of the 
Earth,’ American Embassy Theatre, Upper 
Brook Street entrance, Thursday, July 27. 6.30 
p.m. Admission free. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE at the 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 


BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Unpublished letter of Geo. IVs Dol- 
phin Funiture from the Admiralty. Relics and 
Memorial Objects of the Princess Charlotte. 
Open 10 to 8 daily including Sundays. 





GEFFRYE MUSEUM 
Kingsland Road, E.2 


Craft Demonstrations Pottery July 11th to 

29th: Fabric Printing August Ist to 19th: 

Weaving August 22nd to September 9th— 
daily (no Mondays) 11-1. 1.30-3.30. 











INTERNATIONAL ARCHITECTURAL EX- 
HIBITION. ‘‘The Architecture of Technology.’’ 
Until 29 July, Mon.-Sat., 10-6 (closed Sunday) 
IVA Exhibition Building, South Bank, near 
County Hall. 

MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1. 
(HYD 6195.) “SOME ASPECTS OF 20TH 
CENTURY ART.” Duboffet, Gris, Klee, 
Leger, Picasso, Pollock, de Stael, Moore, etc. 
Adm. free. Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17/18 Old Bond St., W.1. 
At the NEW LONDON GALLERY (HYD 
6195), HENRY MOORE STONE AND WOOD 
CARVINGS. In aid of RAF Benevolent Fund. 
Adm. 2s. 6d., students 1. Daily 10-5. Sats. 
10-12. 
‘SCOTT FITZGERALD and the American 
Dream.’ A lecture by Arthur Mizener, Pro- 
fessor of English, Cornell University; author of 
‘The Far Side of Paradise: A Life of Scott 
frm ll et al. American Embassy Theatre, 
Upper Brook Street entrance, Wednesday, July 
2 30 p.m. Admission free. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Australian 
Painting, 1961, 3rd June-23 July. Weekdays 
-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Monday. Admission 
free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 





JEAN STRAKER’S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth, 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sa. 





MEETINGS 


A READING OF AMERICAN POETRY, 
with comments by Carolyn Kizer, American 
poet and editor of ‘Poetry Northwest.’ Ameri- 
can Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook Street en- 
trance, Monday, July 24. 6.30 p.m. Admission 
free 








COMMON MARKET PROTEST 
MEETING 


Kensington Public Library, Horton Street. 

8 p.m. Monday, July 31. Admission free. 

Tickets from S. W. Alexander, City Press, 
80a Coleman Street, E.C.2. 











CONCERTS 

THE “NEW | YORK Philharmonic Orchestra 
in a recorded concert of works by Schoenberg, 
Webern, Hindemith and Brahms. Conductor: 
Hans Rosbaud. Pianist: Rudolf Firkusny, 
American Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook 
Street entrance, Tuesday, July 25, 6.30 p.m. 
Admission free. 


ANGOLA. Three great artists give their ser- 
vices in aid of the Africa Bureau's work for 
the relief of refugees: Fou Ts’ong (piano), 
Manoug Parikian (violin), Osian Ellis (harp). 
Programme includes Bach, Saint-Saens, 
Schubert, Beethoven. The Princess Theatre, 
Sunday, July 30th, 7.45 p.m. Tickets 5/-, 7/6, 
12/6, 15/-, 1, 2, and 3 guineas. ONLY from 
Africa Bureau, 65 Denison House, S.W.1. 

‘ON STAGE with Robert Shaw.’ The Robert 
Shaw Chorale, the RCA Victor Orchestra, 
Robert Shaw, conductor, in a recording of 
arrangements by Robert Russell Bennett. of 
songs from Broadway musicals. American Em- 
bassy Theatre, Upper Brock Street entrance, 
Thorsdav, July a, a2. 30 p.m. ‘emission free. 


TELEVESION DEBATE 


A.T.V.’s ‘FORUM,’ Sunday, 23rd July. 
Motion: ‘Divorce should be made easier.’ Main 
speakers: Bryan Magee and Roger Warren 
Evans. Why not join the audience and take 
part yourself in live as Be at the 
studio, 98 Highbury New Park, N.5, by 1 
p.m. 


THEATRES 
The Lord Chamberlain 
Regrets... 
the new revue going to the 


SAVILLE THEATRE 
23 Augen - Book Now 





EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION “for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in — interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, Albans, or 
on 30 Queen Victoria Street, E. é ry Est. 1910. 


XFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 

COLLEGE. Comprehensive Secretarial Train- 
ing, including Shorthand, Typewriting & Book- 
keeping. Vacancies in the course commencing 
17th January, 1962. For entrance forms and 
prospectus apply The Secretary, 34 St. Giles, 
Oxford. 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., "B.D., Degrees, 
Diplomas. ‘Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, ‘Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 








SCHOOL OF ART ° 
HEMPSTEAD ROAD - 








WATFORD TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
WATFORD~ - 


COURSE IN 
ADVERTISING COPYWRITING 


It is proposed to run a two-term full-time course in advertising 
copywriting commencing in September next. 


Full particulars are available on application to the Registrar. 


HERTS 

















JULY 21, 1961 





INVEST IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


SAFETY SECURITY 
STABILITY 
EASY WITHDRAWALS 
An investment difficult to equal 
1% in each Write for full details and 
unit of £500 brochure T.S.9 to 
MORTGAGE LOANS LIMITED 
79, Piccadilly, MANCHESTER, | 


INTEREST 


Pius Bonus oi 

















LITERARY 


PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY BY WRITING 
ABOUT IT. Let the London School of 
Journalism show you how to produce the 
saleable contributions that editors are seeki 
by Personal postal coaching. Free advice a 
book from: LONDON SCHOOL OF JOUR. 
NALISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1, 
GRO 8250. 

CASH PRIZES IN JULY Story Competition. 
Free entry form and helpful booklet from ~ 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science | 
Ltd., 72 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. a 


FOR. ALL Literary Translations consult The 
English Translation Agency. 20 Notting Hill 
Gate, W.11. PARk 3282. 

POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. "a 
WANTED—EARTH’S EARLIEST AGES,’ ~ 
by Pember. Thomson, Flat 12, Ribbesford © 
House, Bewdley. 
WANTED PRIVATELY. —Manuscripts, Auto. © 
graph letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present 
day and including all well-known figures. Full 
details confidential. Box No. 8129. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), mss 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't 
earned your fees by the time you’ve comp! 

the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of ‘“‘You IN Print,’’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Road, S.W.19. 
MOU 6136. 3 
MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. _ s 
ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000, carbs. 6d. Jen.- 
ning, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
BINOCULARS, EX GOVT, £20 value for 7 
£7 15s. Perfect, 14 days’ free trial. CHARLES 
FRANK L , Saltmarket, Glasgow. Phone 
BELL 2106. if 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths; Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs, Catalogue from: 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1. 

NORTHERN IRELAND ” 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 


WINES 


JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle. 
Obtainable from Harrods, London. 


ACCOMMODATION 


BLOOMSBURY. On Square. Two- roomed fur- 
nished Fiat, share bathroom, 34 gns. Profes- 
sional woman preferred. Box 7988. 

MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right fiat. 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 
hours). 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
YOUNG BACHELOR wishes share congenial 
flat. Box 7987. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
BROOMBANK CHILDREN’S 


holidays, 
Manor Road, Selsey-on-Sea, Sussex. (Mrs. M. 
Higgs). New prospectus free. Seley 2774. 


FRENCH RIVIERA. Hotel Pension. ‘Les 
Orangers,’ 16 Rue Des Lilas, Nice. Full Board 
£1 9s., B. & B. and evening meal £1 13s. All in. 
Garden Parking free. English spoken. Open all 
year. 
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